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HE distinction between ‘object’ as a thing existentially ex- | a 
ternal to an individual mind and ‘object’ as the goal or 

| term of reference for thought, is obviously of the utmost impor- | 

tance for epistemological discussion; and yet this distinction is . 
‘objects’ in the second sense that we are concerned in this article. 
An object in this general sense, which includes, as a special class, 
objects in the first sense, is anything that may be qualified by 
7 the judgmental reference of thought to it. Object, in this funda- 
| mental, epistemological meaning of the term, includes all termini 
of judgment, whether the aim be simply to render a theoretical 

account of fact or to treat such account as a step towards prac- 

tical achievement. Since conscious possession of knowledge 
| requires always the activity of judgment, no sharp line of division y 
can be drawn between theoretical and practical thinking. The 

success of practice involves the truth of theory. 

An object, then, is any specific situation or element in experi- 
ence which yields conscious meaning or reflective significance for " 
a thinking self. And ‘object,’ as the terminus or ‘ objective’ of 


one not always kept in mind in such discussions. It is with | 


judgment in cognition, is analogous to ‘object’ in the practical 2 
sense, as goal of volition or action. In this respect, no hard and a 
fast line can be drawn between thinking and willing, cognition f 
and action. When one asks me, ‘‘ What is the odject of all this q 
labor of yours?” he means, and I understand that he means, | m 


‘What end have you in view in carrying on this piece of literary 
work, 7. ¢., what is the goal of your effort of will, involving, as it 
does, so much reflection?’”’ Another may be asked, ‘“‘ What is 
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the odject of this strenuous physical training or this assiduous 
devotion to business?’’ To which he may reply, “To beat A 
in a race,” or, “To get rich before I am forty.” His object is 
called more ‘ practical’ than mine, simply because it can be more 
readily appreciated by the average intelligence. 

The object of knowledge involves the consciousness of the dis- 
tinction between the idea of an object and the odject that warrants 
the idea,—a distinction without which there would be no knowl- 
edge and which carries in its train all the perplexing questions as 
to the way in which thinking can refer to an object, as to how 
knowledge can be more than a merely subjective or psycholog- 
jcal process, in short, the whole nest of epistemological problems. 

It does not fall within the main purpose of the present article 
to discuss these questions at large. I must be content here to 
emphasize one consideration involved in the distinction between 
the idea of an object and the object of an idea. 

Knowledge begins in simple judgments, judgments of feeling 
or sentience, as yet devoid of explicit conceptual relations, but 
containing the germs of all the higher functions of thinking. 
And the problem of the nature and function of cognitive think- 
ing, in short, the entire problem of knowledge, arises directly out 
of the emergence of images and ideas as products of judgment in 
its function as the mediating activity between immediate con- 
sciousness and its objects. Images and ideas are at once the dis- 
tinguishing and the relating terms between the self as knower 
and doer, and the world in and through which it knows and does. 

It would be interesting and important to trace in some 
detail the psychological process of the genesis of images and 
ideas, but I cannot pause to do so here. A few words on this 
point must suffice. The simplest judgments of sentience are 
ploughed deep into the texture of mind because of their emo- 
tional and practical interest. They are retained,—just how, we 
need not stop to consider, since this is primarily a matter for 
psychology. When similar judgments are made again, 7. ¢., 
when the mind consciously reacts to similar situations, they are 
felt as similar, and this feeling is the condition of more specific 
identification. There is a thrill of recognition of partial identity, 
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perhaps a distinct redintegration. Memory images are thus 

formed through the feeling of similarity that binds together frag- 
( ments of past imagery, of experiences of pleasure-pain, tension, 
movement, etc., as significant of consciously active attitudes. In 
this way more or less definite images or ideas of typical objects 
of judgment arise in consciousness.'. For instance, the candle, 4 
now judged by the child to be the same in behavior as the lighted a 
thing which formerly burnt it painfully, does not now inflict a \ 
burn, because the recognition of sameness in behavior involves \ 
the judgment that it would burn if touched, and so the child q 
makes the further practical judgment of not touching it. Images ii : 


| and ideas get freighted with all sorts of significant relationships ( - 
for a self, and these constitute their cognitive values. As instru- i} 


ments for storing up and directing experiences, they gain a quasi- | 
independent reality ; but their entire razson a’ étre, as well as their i 
use, lies in their functions as instruments of a thought-directed i 
adjustment of the self to the world of experience. And this adjust- | 
ment involves what are commonly called theoretical, as well as i a 
practical and emotional, relations. H 

The self becomes, not only a centre of feeling that can be af- 
fected by, and that can affect objects, but also a centre of 
thinking that by judgmental activity forms ‘ideas’ about things, i 
that carries about memory-images of objects. In short, the self ia 

becomes a knowing and devising self,—one that judges and | 
plans, that is aware of the distinction between i¢se/f as judging 
and devising, the odjects concerning which it judges and devises, i t 
and the judging or knowing process which is at once the connect- 
ing link and distinguishing term between knowing self and - 
known object. 

It may become necessary, in the course of thought’s develop- 
ment, to divide experience up into two disparate realms, physical 
and psychical, and to conclude that the former has an indepen- 
dent being to which thought may validly refer, but which is of 


1T should not maintain that all thinking requires images. No doubt in every case 
of thinking, when psychologically considered, some sort of image or sign at least may 
be found. But in the actual movement of thought, the sign is entirely subordinate to 
the meaning, and the latter, in the higher stages of thinking, is hardly capable of 
envisagement, 
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wholly foreign nature. But it is certainly untrue to the manner 
in which experience is operated upon from within and reconsti- 
tuted by thinking, as well as fatal to a theory of knowledge, to 
begin with an assumption of this character. Experience, in its 
beginnings as psychical immediacy, is neither physical nor psy- 
chical, in the sense in which these terms are employed when 
they are contrasted. The sharp contrast between physical and 
psychical is one that has grown up through the formation of 
memory-images and ideas that seemingly are carried about in 
the head, and hence may be supposed to have an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of existence from that of the ‘external’ objects to which 
they refer. It is, in short, the interposition of reflective knowl- 
edge, as a third term, between the immediate states of a psy- 
chical centre and the objects of its thought and action, that leads 
to the assumption of a purely independent and utterly non-psy- 
chical world. What ultimate warrant this assumption may have, 
we need not stop to enquire here. I am concerned now to in- 
sist that, from the standpoint of the origin and nature of knowl- 
edge, the truly important distinction of subject and object is 
that between the cognitive meanings which thinking, as judg- 
ment, has, and the odjects to which these meanings refer. True 
judgment is always a dynamic act of intelligence, the reference 
of meanings or of ideas in their significance to reality. The 
objects which constitute reality for us may be either what we com- 
monly call psychical or physical. A thought or an emotion of 
my own is just as truly, and in quite the same valid sense, object 
of my cognitive meaning in the act of reference called judgment, 
as is a sky-scraper or a mountain. 

I may interpolate here the observation, that it is the confusion 
between object as object of thought in judgment, and object as an 
extended mass having form, color, etc., that is responsible for the 
assumption of naive realism, that the world of objects must differ 
toto celo from the world of thought. In truth, no experience has 
meaning, except in so far as the constitutive act of thought is or 
has been at work upon it. Either all experience is actually or 
potentially meaningful for thought from the outset, or it remains 
forever dumb and blind. The germs of thought’s mediating 
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activity must be present in the crudest datum of sense perception. 
Knowledge does not begin with some raw unmentalized datum Hy : 
thrust into the mind from without. The physical object, to which \ . 
a judgment refers, may be as impenetrable as wrought steel, as 4 
hard as a diamond, but, as object of thought, it is not something 
thrust into a mind from without, but reference of a thought’s i 


meaning or an idea’s cognitive bearing to reality. | 
If knowledge or truth, then, be never, in any case, either an 7 
image or idea taken by itself or a particular existence outside the ij P 


mind, what is it? Knowledge must be, in simplest and most 
general terms, a consciousness of the relation between a thinking 
or judging mind and anything concerning which a mind may 
judge. Hence truth or specific knowledge, the result of judg- 
ment, does not ex7s¢ in the same sense in which particular things 
exist. Truth is actual or real, but its reality is that of valid 
meaning. Truth does not ezist, but it nevertheless zs, and 
existence is one class of its objects. Existence has truth or is 
true, in so far as it enters into the relation to the judging mind | 
which yields psychic meaning. Every kind of real existent must 
somehow yield this ideal quality of psychical meaning ; for only i 
thus is there any sense in speaking of a thing’s existence. 

Now, what is the relation between particular objects of knowl- 
edge, which somehow exist, and the principles of truth or judg- 
ment, which do not exist in the same sense in which, for example, 
a pebble exists, but the reality of which must be involved in the 
truth of any matter of fact? 

If knowledge does not consist in the mere psychical existence 
either of ideas or of non-ideational things, and yet, on the other 
hand, existence implies truth, and truth somehow refers to exist- 
ents, reality must have a dual character. Reality, as a whole, 7 
must involve the correlative or interdependent being of fact and 
meaning, of thought and its object. Then nothing can be an 
object of knowledge that has not the quality or power of receiv- 
ing and sustaining the constitutive act of thought called judg- 
ment. It is an essential characteristic of a knowable object that 
it is a subject of judgment. Then, if the valid reality of thought | 
imply the reality of a systematic whole of thought, the truths of 
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particular fact cannot be independent of truths of general princi- 
ples. The organism of truth must be a systematic unity, from 
the barest and most isolated matter-of-fact up to the most wide- 
reaching generalization. 

It is not my purpose, in the present article, to consider at 
length what may be the specific character of this organism of 
truth. Our previous discussion is in the nature of a preamble to 
a classification of the various types or classes of objects of 
knowledge, with a view to indicating their interrelations, and so 
preparing the way for a fuller consideration of the doctrine of a 
systematic unity of intelligence or organism of knowledge as the 
ultimate implication and ground of knowledge. 

Let us then briefly consider the various classes of cognitive 
objects. These classes are as follows : 

Class I. The class of all objects external to the mind of the 
individual knower, 7. ¢., existing in apparent independence of the 
individual’s consciousness of them. This class includes (a) ad// 
physical objects (including the thinker’s own body, after he has 
developed a consciousness of the distinction between his mind 
and his body and of the causal relationship between his own 
body and other bodies); (4) social psychological objects, or the 
ideas and feelings of other minds, whether as now existing or as 
having existed in past time and having left, in historical records, 
expressions of their ideas and feelings. Class I is the class of 
over-individual or socially sharable objects of thought ; and, 
since all the objects of knowledge in this class, although known 
only through the constitutive act of judgment, are thought as 
independent existences, we may call it the class of over-indi- 
vidual existents, t. ¢., of existents that are socially recognized as 
such, in distinction from those that are known only to the indi- 
vidual thinker. A complete epistemological enquiry would have 
to decide whether these social existents as knowable objects 
imply an over-social consciousness, or whether the doctrine of a 
social consciousness is sufficient foundation for their knowable 
reality. 

Class II. The class of the individual thinker’s own ideas, 
feelings, etc., as objects of immediate awareness, when he feels 
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them, or of retrospective awareness in memory and reflection. 
(My supposed knowledge of my own past states sets, of course, 
a serious problem that cannot be entered upon here.) This is 
the class of strictly individual objects of cognition. Only I can _— 
be directly aware of my own psychic states. But objects of this 
class may pass over into Class I (4) by expression and inter- 
communication. This passage is only very partially achieved 
in the case of our deepest feelings and strivings. The complex 
individuality of these makes communication through conventional | 
and generalized signs very difficult. Inter-communication, of 
course, requires also the constructive interpretative activity of the 
mind which receives the communication. How one mind can 
know another, is a special form of the general cpistemological i! 
( problem, how a mind can know anything beyond its own pass- 
ing states. 
Class III. The class of universal truths, viz., the first prin- 
ciples of logic and mathematics (and of ethics, esthetics, meta- 
physics, and religion, if there be such). Much ado is made to- 
day in some quarters as to how the propositions of logic and 
mathematics can exist, and it is argued by one school ' that these 
propositions must exist as entities independent of any thinking 
mind. According to the view of the present writer, they are not 
to be taken as existents at all. There are two obvious types of ul i 
existents, physical processes and psychical or psychological proc- 
esses. Whether these two types can with any show of sound 
reason be reduced to one, is an ultimate problem for metaphysics. . 
The members of Class III, such as the principle of contradiction, 

the axioms of geometry, etc., are objects of cognition whose actu- 

ality or reality consists in their being as laws or formulas which 

express fundamental operations or functions of thought, by which 

any existent is known through judgment as an existent 7% relation 

to others. These principles, then, are over-individual or general 

objects of cognition, not of the type called ‘ existents,’ but of the 

type called ‘ valid’ or ‘significant’ activities of reason. Their 

being does not consist in a particular factual existence, like that of 


1 That of G. E. Moore, B. Russell, and others. See Russell’s Principles of Mathe- 
matics, passim. 
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a table or a toothache, but in their actuality as fundamental prin- 
ciples or laws expressive of that universal structure and function- 
ing of thought or reason on which depends the whole develop- 
ment of psychic meaning or conscious significance in the world 
of things. These principles do not exist, but they express funda- 
mental conditions of existence and non-existence in a world that 
is conscious of itself, and in a consciousness that knows itself only 
in relation to things of which it is or may become conscious. In 
short, this is the class of over-individual principles of validity, or 
of absolute intelligible values. 

Now, if every truth be true, every meaning valid, only in so 
far as it fits into an organized or systematic and coherent whole 
of truth, then the universal truths of logic, mathematics, etc., 
must somehow fit into this systematic whole, although we may 
not be able now or at any time to determine finally how these 
principles cohere. The validity of this self-coherent system is the 
reality of a supreme mind or organization of truth.’ The abso- 
luteness of truth consists in the completeness and systematic 
coherence of all the thought relations involved in knowing the 
existent as actual and possible. Now Classes I and II, referring 
respectively to over-individual and to individual existents, as ob- 
jects of cognition, involve judgments which, if true, must be 
universally valid. For example, it is a particular and local fact 
that I have a headache to-day ; but if true now, it must somehow 
be an element of truth for all time that I, at this particular date, 
had a headache, whatever ‘I’ and the ‘ headache’ may mean at 
some future time. If the judgment respecting it have any truth, 
then the fact of the headache is somehow implicated with all the 
conditions of existence now, and the judgment about the fact 
is implicated with the whole system of judgments by which ex- 
istence in its totality gets psychical meaning or significance. It 
would be still easier to show that judgments concerning isolated 
physical facts are implicated, through the laws of the physical 
order, in the whole system of meanings which belong to physi- 
cal existence as object of organized thinking. It follows that 


'T must reserve for an another occasion the full development of an argument on 
this point. 
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Classes I and II of cognitions involve Class III. In short, any 
valid judgment or act of cognitive reference, by which fact is con- 
stituted for a knowing mind, is implicated in the whole system of 
valid judgments, whose first principles or underlying texture are 
to be found in the aésolute values which constitute the principles 
of logic, mathematics, etc. All types of cognition, then, pre- 
suppose the absolute validity of an ideal systematic or self-co- 
herent whole of experience conscious of itself. This is what we 
mean by the reality of a universal mind. 

There seems to be still another class of objects of knowledge, 
viz., those that refer neither to existents nor to valid principles of 
thinking, and yet are objects of thought ; for example, a ‘ round 
square,’ ‘ wooden iron,’ ‘ Pegasus,’ ‘Centaurs,’ etc. This class 
may be subdivided into (a) contradictory objects of thought, such 
as a ‘round square’; (4) mythological and imaginary figures or 
ideas, such as ‘ Centaur,’ ‘ castles in Spain,’ a ‘mountain of gold.’ 

Sub-class (a) is simply that of contradictory and invalid ideas 
which a mind can entertain, not as objects of logical thinking, but 
as imaginary or ‘play-objects’ of thought. A ‘round square,’ 
‘wooden iron,’ a ‘rope of sand,’ a ‘ capital made up of debts,’ 
etc., are non-existent, invalid objects of thought, entertained by 
a process of logical play or conscious illusion, in which the logical 
faculty ‘lets up’ or recreates itself in the region of absurd make- 
believe. Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass are classical examples of this play or make-believe. 

It is often the case that a mind which is not conscious of the 
logical relations of opposition or incompatibility among ideas, 
joins incompatibles and seriously holds them as true. In other 
words, contradictions and absurdities may be entertained unwit- 
tingly by a mind that unites ideas unconscious of the contradic- 
tions in fact or principle involved in the union. Such contradic- 
tions exist simply as psychical processes. It would belong toa 
psychology and logic of error to deal fully with such cases, and 
I shall not dwell upon them further. 

The objects of subclass (4), such as ‘ Centaurs,’ ‘ Pegasus,’ 
‘Minerva is the daughter of Jupiter,’ etc., exist for thought 
in a ‘universe of discourse.’ The figures of Greek mythology 
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have psychical existence as members of a system or group of 
ideas which we may refer to minds that once existed and created 
these figures, just as the imaginary figures of a modern poet, 
Blake or Shelley for instance, exist in the mind of that poet and 
for the sympathetic minds of his readers. These objects of 
thought, mythological figures, etc., have an over-individual 
psychical existence and meaning through their reference to the 
creative imaginations of poets or peoples, the Homeric Greeks, 
for example. The existence of these mythological figures of the 
past, now, as objects of thought, refers to the present activity of 
minds possessed of sufficient imagination and feeling to endow his- 
torical records with psychical meaning. 

In conclusion, I will briefly point out the application of our 
classification of objects of knowledge to the arrangement of the 
sciences. The physical sciences, including physics, chemistry, 
and biology, are sciences of over-individual physical existents. 
The psychological sciences are sciences of over-individual psy- 
chical existents, 7. ¢., of common or socially verifiable facts of 
mind. Mathematics, logic, ethics, esthetics, and the philosophy 
of religion are sciences of the over-individual values or valid prin- 
ciples of thinking, of conduct, of the feeling for beauty, and of 
devotion or worship respectively. These values, of course, if 
valid, must apply to the world of existents and be discoverable 
therein. The distinction made between descriptive and normative 
sciences rests upon this difference, in mode of approach, between 
the study of observable and verifiable facts of existence and the 
study of the values or ultimate principles involved in the interpreta- 
tion of the world of fact. One may study physics without a pre- 
liminary enquiry into the logical foundations of induction or of 
mathematics, and one may experience beauty or religious uplift 
without the study of zxsthetics or of the philosophy of religion. 
But, in every case, the truth of what one studies or experiences 
depends upon the functioning in one’s mind of the ultimate values 
or principles of validity. And these principles must, in turn, be 
discoverable in the facts of experience. Hence no absolute 
separation can be made of descriptive and normative sciences. 

There can be no science of purely individual existents or private 
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and immediate experiences, no science of my toothache and head- 
ache, of my love and aspiration, exctpt in so far as these pass over, 
through physiological processes, into the realm of over-individual 
physical existents, or, through expression, into the realm of over- 
individual or social psychical processes. 

Josern A, LEIGHTON. 


Hospart COLLEGE. 
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KANT’S CLASSIFICATION OF THE FORMS OF 
JUDGMENT. 


DETAILED study of Kant’s relation to the German logi- 
cians of his century may seem to some to be the last re- 
course of a Kant-Forschung in search of a not yet wholly 
exhausted subject of erudition. In reality, however, an ac- 
quaintance with this class of facts is peculiarly indispensable for 
any intelligent reading of Kant or any just judgment of his work. 
It is, for one thing, a necessary aid and means of control in the 
exegesis of the Aritik der reinen Vernunft; for the import of 
otherwise obscure passages sometimes becomes intelligible enough 
upon a consideration of the form in which certain problems were 
left, or the terms in which they were discussed by Kant’s prede- 
cessors. There is nothing, moreover, which does so much to 
enable us to anatomize Kant’s mental processes at some of the 
critical turns in his argument, to see just what logical motives 
are playing upon his mind, to follow the windings of his thought 
without bewilderment, to notice not only when he falls into con- 
fusion, but also why. Such an understanding of Kant’s pro- 
cedure and motives from the inside is important not simply 
because it puts us in a better position to judge of the coherency 
and value of this or that argument in the Avz#é, but still more 
because it provides the material for determining the justice of the 
still widely prevalent view that Kant was a singularly penetrat- 
ing and powerful reasoner, a master of the dialectician’s game 
of ‘distinguo.’ A reputation for this sort of masterfulness in 
argument,— such as Aristotle once had, and fora time, and in 
a lower degree, Spinoza,—if it is undeserved, may be a very 
serious obstacle to the progress of philosophic insight. There 
are those who suspect that Kant’s reputation is at the present 
time, especially in Germany, an influence that obstructs and 
diverts and confuses the course of contemporary philosophical 
inquiry. And finally, there is reason to think that there has 
been a certain amount of misrepresentation of historical realities, 
588 
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in the current accounts of the precise points of difference between 
Kant and the philosophers of the preceding generation, and an 
excessive widening of the gap which is supposed to separate the 
critical method from earlier modes of philosophical procedure. 
For all of these reasons, an accurate knowledge of the logic of 
the school of Wolff is a thing eminently desirable. Yet the 
subject has hardly even yet been so fully and competently studied 
as its importance might have led one to imagine that it long 
since would have been. 

A valuable contribution to such study has, however, recently 
been made by Dr. P. Hauck in an article on Kant’s table of the 
different classes of judgments." The role which this classifica- 
tion of judgments plays in the system is well known ; it is by 
means of it that Kant discovers his twelve categories, whose ap- 
plication to objects constitutes the prerequisite condition of the 
possibility of experience. The list seems fetched in asa deus 
ex machina at a point where Kant’s thought would otherwise 
have come toa stop, for the lack of any means of determining 
just what and how many the categories are. Now the machina 
in this case has commonly been supposed to be the Wolffian 
logic. Kant himself intimates that, in the main, he takes the 
scheme over from the formal logicians as a finished product ; 
and even the friendliest commentators on the Avit#k, recognizing 
the abruptness of the introduction of the table of judgments and 
its artificial character, have usually observed that Kant was misled 
here by a too great confidence in the fundamental significance of 
the distinctions of formal logic, and by a too ready and uncritical 
acceptance of the results reached in that field by his predecessors. 

Now what Dr. Hauck shows is, that this is precisely the fault 
with which Kant cannot be charged ; that so far from taking over 
his table of judgments ready-made, he radically alters what he 
found in the classifications of the logicians to whom he refers ; 
and that this alteration is motivated by the supposed requirements 
of the ‘transcendental’ logic, so that it is really the table of cate- 
gories that shapes the table of judgments, rather than the con- 
trary. The books from which Kant’s ideas on the subject took 


' Kantstudien, X1, 1906, pp. 196 f. 
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their departure are well known. They are Meier's Vernunftlehre 
(1752), first of all; and besides that, Lambert’s Neues Organon, 
Baumgarten’s Acroasis logica, and Wolff's Philosophia rationailis. 
A comparison of the division of judgments in these books, with 
respect to the several fundamenta divisionts, with Kant’s classifi- 
cation, shows how widely he departed from the models before 
him. Thus, as Dr. Hauck points out, Meier and Baumgarten, 
under the head of the ‘ quantity’ of judgments, give a two-fold 
division, based upon the nature of the subject, one of the classes 
being further subdivided, as follows: I. /udicia singularia (hav- 
ing a singular subject). II. /udicia communia (having a general 
term as subject): 1. judicta universalia; 2. judicta particularia. 
But Lambert had shown the now familiar fact that, so far as the 
quantity of the proposition is concerned, propositions having 
singular subjects belong in the same class with universal propo- 
sitions of which the subject is a general term; since in either 
case the predicate is affirmed or denied of the whole of the pos- 
sible denotation of the subject. Lambert, therefore, gives the 
now accepted dual division into universal and particular propo- 
sitions, with ‘singular’ judgments constituting a subdivision of 
the former. Kant expressly recognizes the propriety of Lam- 
bert’s revision of the scheme. And he would have got a dual 
division by following eitier Lambert or Meier. But instead, he 
departs from both, while taking material from each, and reaches 
a triple division by treating the three classes in Meier’s scheme 
as strictly coordinate. Analogous innovations of Kant’s own 
are shown in his divisions with respect to quality, relation, and 
modality. 

I do not wish merely to recapitulate Dr. Hauck’s important 
paper, which is doubtless familiar in its entirety to all who are 
interested in the subject. But it appears to me that the author 
does not see the full bearing of the facts which he brings out, 
nor appreciate the real significance of the historical data which 
he has so well exhibited. Dr. Hauck seems to be one of those 
whose natural powers of vigorous insight have been hypnotized 
by Kant’s reputation. He remarks that “schon die Achtung 
vor der Grosse Kantischen Denkens”’ ought of itself to lead us 
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to conclude that these alterations in the table of judgments are 
based upon profound and valid reasons ; and he seems, in fact, to 
regard Kant’s innovations as decidedly meritorious, even from the 
point of view of the formal logician. ‘‘ Ware Kant nicht gewesen, 
und ein anderer hatte in demselben Masse in die formale Logik 
eingegriffen, so ware er der Nachwelt als ein bedeutender Logiker 
erschienen.”” To argue from the ‘ reverence’ due Kant’s thought 
to the correctness of his method and conclusions, appears to me 
to be one of the forms of a prior? reasoning which the Ariték der 
veinen Vernunft does not succeed in justifying. And I think it 
worth while to try to point out the actual meaning of Dr. Hauck’s 
facts, as he does not do, while acknowledging throughout great 
obligations to his research. 

First of all, one ought to note the way in which these facts 
illuminate Kant’s curious lack of what may be called logical self- 
consciousness, —the ability to have always clearly in mind just 
where one is in an argument and how one came there, — and his 
consequent tendency to play misleading, but doubtless quite un- 
conscious, tricks upon his reader. Hauck’s argument, — for the 
details of which the reader must refer to his paper, ——that Kant 
did not deduce his categories from his table of judgments, but 
merely fixed his table to remove the appearance of arbitrariness 
from the predetermined scheme of categories, seems to me con- 
vincing. But if so, the whole section of the Avi#k containing 
this table and the discussion and explanation of it, is an elaborate, 
however unintentional, pretence. ‘‘ Transcendental philosophy,” 
says Kant grandly, in introducing the subject, “‘ has the advantage, 
but also the duty, of discovering its concepts according to a fixed 
principle.’ This fixed principle the division of judgments in 
formal logic is to provide. But it now turns out that the prin- 
ciple, as applied, does not come from any formal logic then rec- 
ognized ; that it is a factitious construction got up apres coup for 
the express purpose of giving a sanction to just the scheme of 
categories which the philosopher appears gravely and innocently 
to be deducing from it. 

Let us, however, consider Kant’s classification in detail, with 
the narrow-minded spirit of the formal logician. Has Kant’s 
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classification of judgments, in those respects in which it departs 
from the results of his predecessors, any value? Does it even 
comply with the elementary requirements of respectable classi- 
fication ? 

I. Quantity — Kant’s division of judgments with respect to 
quantity it will be remembered, runs as follows : Universal, 
Particular, Singular. 

Yet, as has been remarked, he recognizes that, “in using judg- 
ments in syllogisms, singular judgments may be treated like 
universal ones,”’ as Lambert had shown him. How, then, does 
he justify his treatment of singular judgments (7. ¢., those having 
a singular subject) as a codrdinate class? He does not neglect 
to offer a reason for hisalteration. If,’’ he says, ‘‘we compare a 
singular with a general judgment, looking only at the quantity of 
knowledge conveyed by it (der Grésse nach), that knowledge 
stands to the other (conveyed in a universal judgment) as unity 
to infinity, and is therefore essentially different from it. It is, 
therefore, when we consider a singular judgment, not only ac- 
cording to its own validity, but according to the quantity of 
knowledge which it conveys, that... we see how well it de- 
serves a separate place in a complete table of the varieties of 
thought in general, though not in a logic limited to the use of 
judgments in reference to each other.” But what is this differ- 
entiation of judgments der Grdsse nach? Obviously, to begin 
with, the ‘quantity’ of judgments in Kant’s sense is not what 
formal logic has ever meant by quantity. In the latter sense, 
there is a complete dichotomy among judgments : in every case 
the predicate either is or is not affirmed or denied of the whole 
denotation, or range of possible being, indicated by the subject. 
Here, then, there can only be the usual two-fold classification. 
What Kant signifies by quantity is not this specific relation of 
subject and predicate, but “the amount of knowledge conveyed 
by the judgment.”” This simply means that the singular propo- 
sition tells us something about only one object, while the univer- 
sal proposition tells us something about an indefinitely large 
number of objects. But now, taking this Kantian sense of 
‘ quantity,’ and sticking to it, do we get a tripartite division? Is 
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there any decisive and non-arbitrary reason why we should have, 
from this point of view, neither more nor less than three ‘ quan- 
tities’ of judgments? Obviously not. A dual division here 
might be reasonably significant,— judgments referring to one, 
and judgments referring to more than one object. But certainly 
when we go beyond this general distinction of unity and plu- 
rality, there is no assignable reason for stopping with the mention 
of any particular number of degrees of plurality. ‘Some S is 
P,’ for example, a particular judgment, tells us something about 
a number of objects more than one, and less than the indefinite 
whole number of objects constituting the extension of the class 
S. The particular judgment is, therefore, without doubt, clearly 
and significantly distinguished from both the singular and the 
universal. But just as clearly and significantly distinguished 
from it is the judgment: ‘ Most S’s are ?’s’ ; thatis, a number of 
objects more than one, and more than the half of the indefinite 
whole number of objects included within the class 5S, belong to 
the class P. And similarly we might make a separate class for 
propositions of the type: ‘ Twothirds of Sis P.’ Nay, more ; the 
essential distinction which Kant draws in favor of the separate 
classification of ‘singular’ judgments is not that they refer to a 
specific proportion of a possible class of objects, but that they 
refer to one object, while universal judgments refer to an infinity. 
In strictness, therefore, Kant should have a separate category 
of quantity,in /zs sense of quantity, for every number in the 
series between one and infinity. For, really, the relation of 
part of a class to the whole of a class has nothing whatever to 
do with Kant’s criterion of division here. Judgments are to be 
distinguished, for him, not according to how great a proportion 
of a genus they tell us about, but ow many things they tell us 
about. 

The meaning of this is obvious. Kant has simply slipped 
over from ‘quantity’ in the logician’s special (and rather arbi- 
trary) sense, to quantity in the purely mathematical or arithmet- 
ical sense. But he is not aware that he has done so, and he 
does not carry out the proper consequences of doing so. He 
happens to need a triple division, — partly, one is compelled to 
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believe, because he is wedded to the triad, and partly because 
he has already before his mind the purely mathematical catego- 
ries (which have no bearing upon the logical quantity of proposi- 
tions) of unity, plurality, totality. This particular triad itself 
lacks a proper fundamentum divisionis. Unity is a category of 
number, plurality is a category of indefinite number, but totality 
is a category of proportion. Its proper place (if we are to refrain 
from going into arithmetically definite proportions) would be in 
a scheme running thus: Some (of a possible collective unity), 
most, all. And even here it would be easy to interpolate ad- 
ditional indefinite degrees of approximation to totality. The 
series beginning with unity and plurality, if it have any proper 
third member, must find it in ‘infinity... Apparently one reason 
which prevented Kant from putting this in place of totality, was 
that he already felt the need (which was to become so dominant 
in Hegelianism) of conceiving of the third category in each of his 
triads as swallowing up and uniting the characters of the other 
two. 

It appears, then, that in dealing with the quantity of judg- 
ments, Kant (a) passed over from the logical to the strictly 
mathematical notion of quantity, without realizing that he had 
thereby come into a realm where the special distinctions and divi- 
sions of the formal logic are no longer in place ; (4) he did not 
see what was implied by this transition, but arbitrarily adhered 
to a triple classification ; (c) he was led to do this last because 
he had already preconceived a triad of mathematical categories 
of quantity, which triad itself appears to be an improper classifi- 
cation, in that it lacks a clear and uniform basis. 

II. Quality. — Kant is perhaps the first logician in history to 
conceive of a class of judgments neither affirmative nor negative, 
yet to be classified along with these by the same criterion of 
quality. At all events the Wolffian writers are innocent of any 
idea so ingenious. They adhere to the familiar dichotomy which 
so obviously appears to exhaust the possibilities of the case. 
Here again, however, Kant must needs have his tripartite division. 
He gets it, as before, by taking one of the species of one of the 
two apparently exhaustive genera, and erecting it into a third, 
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coérdinate genus. The logicians preceding him had been ac- 
customed to call attention to a certain class of judgments affirma- 
tive in form, but having negative predicates (termini infiniti ). 
An example of these ‘infinite judgments’ is the proposition : 
‘All dumb animals are non-rational.’ The effect of such a judg- 
ment, manifestly, is to imply the division of all subjects of dis- 
course (or, as it is usually more loosely taken, of all animals) into 
two classes, rational and non-rational, which are together com- 
pletely exhaustive, and to assert that dumb animals belong in the 
class ‘non-rational,’ the denotation of which is presumably the 
more extensive, while its connotation is the less definite or (when 
the proposition is taken strictly) is purely negative or privative. 
It is this species of affirmative judgment that Kant makes into a 
third class of equal rank. He does not fail to offer his defence 
of such a surprising addition to logic. These infinite judgments 
constitute a distinct ‘ quality’ from a point of view peculiar to the 
transcendental logic. That logic always asks: ‘ How much is 
gained by a given affirmation with reference to the sum total of 
knowledge ?’’ Now, in the case of an infinite judgment, “it is 
true that, so far as the logical form is concerned, I have really 
affirmed something by saying that the soul is non-mortal ; for I 
thus place the soul in the unlimited sphere of immortal beings.” 
All I have said, however, “is that the soul is one of the infinite 
number of beings which remain when I take away” from the 
sphere of possible being ‘‘all that is mortal. By this the infinite 
sphere of all that is possible becomes limited only in so far as 
all mortal things are excluded from it, the soul being then placed 
in the remaining part of its original extent. This part, however 
[here is Kant’s point], even after its limitation, still remains in- 
finite, and several more parts of it may be taken away without 
extending thereby in the least the concept of the soul [ohne dass 
darum der Begriff von der Seele wachst).”” Hence: these judg- 
ments are, ‘“‘ with respect to their contents,” neither affirmative 
nor negative, but “ limitative only.” 

Now what, once more, is the basis of division that Kant is 
employing here? Confessedly, not the usual one of ‘ form,’ as 
determined by the presence or absence of a negative with the 
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copula. Nor is it the psychological criterion by which the 
affirmative mental attitude towards given content conceived in 
certain relations might be distinguished from the attitude of nega- 
tion or rejection towards the same content. Kant’s not very lumi- 
nous explanation refers rather (a) to the size of the genus within 
the denotative limits of which the subject is left by one of these 
‘infinite judgments.’ That genus, he says, is infinite. There is, 
one may observe, no need that it should be. If I divide all man- 
kind dichotomously into the two classes of those over two feet 
tall, and those not over two feet tall,— or all beings into tem- 
poral and non-temporal, —there is no reason to think that the 
extension of my negative genus is in either case greater than that 
of its positive counterpart. So far as their possid/e extension 
goes, both genera seem to be infinite, or indefinite. So far as 
our knowledge of their actual extension goes, the two negative 
predicates apparently determine narrower genera than do the 
positive. There thus does not appear to exist any such differ- 
ence between judgments as Kant supposes. You cannot dis- 
tinguish ‘limitative’ or ‘infinite’ judgments from affirmative and 
negative ones merely by the size of the genera to which they 
assign their subjects. For many ordinary affirmative judgments 
(by form), and a// negative judgments having positive predicates, 
assign their subjects to classes that may be as large as, or larger 
than, those of the corresponding infinite judgment. Negative 
judgments, notably, are of equivalent logical force to affirmatives 
with negative predicates, as is recognized in the elementary infer- 
ential process of obversion. To say ‘No dumb animals are 
rational’ is, as every one knows, the same as saying ‘ All dumb 
animals are non-rational’ ; when you “ ask how much is gained” 
by the former proposition “with respect to the sum total of 
knowledge,” you find that just exactly as much, and as little, 
is gained in ft as in the latter. If, therefore, Kant were to adhere 
throughout his division to his own criterion of quality, — as applied 
in the definition of his third class of judgments, — we should find 
some negative judgments, and some affirmative ones, falling into 
the same class with the so-called ‘infinite,’ and we should thus, 
at best, come back once more to a dual classification, — a classi- 
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fication, too, in which we should lack any clear means for draw- 
ing the line between the two classes. But, of course, what Kant 
has done is to take the division into affirmative and negative as 
he finds it, — based, as it is, upon the ordinary formal distinction 
of ‘ quality,’ — and then to proceed to make parallel with these a 
third variety which he has differentiated by means of a wholly 
disparate and inconsistent distinction. 

Partly, however, Kant (4) seems to have in mind the fact that 
‘infinite’ predicates ascribe no positive quality, no definite con- 
notation, to their subjects. But here the same difficulty arises : 
negative propositions (with positive predicates) are, in this regard, 
in the same case as the ‘infinite’ or ‘limitative’ ones; both are 
species of the one genus. According to the criterion of divi- 
sion now suggested to us by Kant’s language, we should get an- 
other two-fold classification: I. Judgments which assign a defi- 
nite, positive, and concrete attribute to their subjects. II. Judg- 
ments which assign to their subjects no such attribute. The 
first class would include: (1) Affirmative judgments with posi- 
tive predicates ; (2) negative judgments with negative predicates. 
The second class would consist (1) of affirmative judgments with 
negative predicates (‘infinite judgments’), and (2) of negative 
judgments with positive predicates. 

In the case of the category of quality, then, Kant has fallen 
into the exceedingly elementary error of confusing the basis of 
division which he should use for distinguishing species with that 
by which the genera are distinguished ; and, by thus shifting his 
Sundamentum divisionis in the middle of his classification, he con- 
trives to introduce a third kind of judgment. So long as he is 
held down strictly to one basis, he gets only a dual division, no 
matter which of the alternative and ambiguous senses of his cri- 
terion be taken. It is to such distressing confusions of ideas 
that the great philosopher descends in order to save his triads. 

III. Relation. — The idea of classifying judgments with respect 
to ‘relation’ is, as Hauck notes, apparently original with Kant. 
His predecessors have, however, a classification, based upon other 
grounds, which contains the elements of Kant’s third triad. 
They divide judgments, namely, into simple and complex ; and 
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under the latter they give, as species, hypothetical judgments 
and disjunctive judgments (and, in some cases, still others). 
Changing the term ‘simple’ into ‘ categorical,’ Kant again ar- 
ranges the three species included in a Wolffian dual division in a 
row as coordinate genera. 

The basis upon which the Wolffians make their division is ob- 
viously rather trivial, since it is the alogical one of purely gram- 
matical complexity. But this is merely an inadequate expression 
of a natural and proper (though still essentially formal) distinc- 
tion of propositions into categorical and conditional, the two forms 
of the latter being the hypothetical and the disjunctive. In the 
last analysis, — as is shown by the possibility of resolution, — all 
judgments may be called either categorical or conditional, as you 
please ; but the dual classification and subclassification just in- 
dicated has a certain convenience, and it is clear and consistent. 
We have, then, propositions in which the predicate is affirmed of 
the (nominal) subject (of the principal clause) with no express 
limitation, or with such limitation, which latter may be (so far as 
its expression goes) of more than one form. There is, however, 
as every elementary student of logic knows, no real difference 
between the proposition, ‘ A is either B or C,’ and the assertion 
conjointly of the pair of propositions: ‘If A is B, it is not C; 
and if it is not B, itis C.’ Kant’s classification must, then, be 
considered a poor one, since it ignores the possibility and superior 
logical propriety of regarding the hypothetical and the disjunc- 
tive judgments as merely two forms of conditionality. But there 
is no such confusion here as in the former cases: there is no 
actual cross-classification, no using of genera as species of other 
genera that are at the same time classified as coordinate with the 
first." 


1In his Zogi# (Kinkel’s ed., p. 115) Kant denies the possibility of reducing 
hypothetical judgments to the categorical form. This odd logical doctrine he sup- 
ports by another characteristically blundering argument. ‘‘ Some say that it is easy 
to transform a hypothetical into a categorical proposition. But this cannot be, for 
the two are by their nature wholly different from one another, In the categorical 
judgment, there is nothing problematical, but everything is assertoric ; in the hypo- 
thetical, on the contrary, only the consequent is assertoric. . . . There is an essential 
difference between the two propositions, ‘ All bodies are divisible,’ and ‘ If all bodies 
are composite, they are all divisible.’ In the first proposition I make the assertion 
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IV. Modality.—The term ‘modality’ Kant derives from 
Baumgarten ; his classification in its essentials is to be found 
otherwise (and, as we shall see, more lucidly) expressed by Lam- 
bert (1764). In this case, and in this case only, Kant found a 
tripartite division already provided by an earlier logician. Lam- 
bert (cited by Hauck) distinguishes our judgments as possible 
(mdgliche), actual (wirkliche), and necessary (notwendige), the 
three being exemplified by the following propositions : 

1. A ts capable of being B (kann B sein). 

z. As B. 

3. A must be B. 
Kant’s innovation here, then, consists in the introduction of a 
new terminology,— “ problematical, assertoric, and apodictic,” 
being substituted for Lambert’s expressions. In the Logzk (which, 
while its published form dates from the critical period, probably 
expresses an earlier formulation of Kant’s ideas on the present 
matter), the new terms are expressly identified in meaning with 
Lambert's: ‘ Die problematischen Urteile sind mit dem Bewusst- 
sein der blossen Moglichkeit, die assertorischen mit dem Be- 
wusstsein der Wirklichkeit, die apodiktischen endlich mit dem 
Bewusstsein der Notwendigkeit des Urteilens begleitet.”’ 

Now, Lambert's distinction rested upon a clear and significant 
principle ; the only criticism that can be brought against it is 
that his triple division could, like Kant’s third triad, be advan- 
tageously transformed into a dual one, with two species included 
in one of the genera. The basis of Lambert's classification con- 
sists in the relation of the subjects and predicates of propositions 
Srom the standpoint of our knowledge of the ‘compossibility’ of 
concepts. According to a familiar and fundamental principle of 
without qualification ; in the second, only under a condition, expressed as problem- 
atical.’’ Nobody, of course, ever did say it is ‘‘ easy’’ to reduce a hypothetical 
proposition to a categorical one of differert import. All that logicians generally 
have maintained is that, ¢. g., the proposition ‘If all bodies are composite, they 
are all divisible,’ is exactly equivalent in its logical force to the proposition ‘ All 
composite bodies are divisible.’ Kant’s ability, as illustrated in this example, to get 
lost intellectually even on the straightest of roads, is to me a perpetual marvel. As 
for the equation of ‘ categorical ’ with ‘ assertoric ’ and of ‘ hypothetical ’ with ‘ prob- 


lematic ’ in the passage quoted, that appears to be the fons e¢ origo of the confusion 
about modality to be noted in the next section of the text. 
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the Wolffian doctrine, different pairs of ideas stand in quite dif- 
ferent relations to one another with respect to their possibility of 
coinherence, 7. ¢., the possibility of conceiving one as a predicate 
of the other. Some concepts are known by us simply as com- 
possible ; that is to say, it is conceivable that one should be 
predicated of the other ; there is between them no intrinsic ‘ re- 
pugnancy to coexist.’ Any proposition is at least ‘ possible,’ if 
its subject and predicate can thus be conceived as compossible. 
For example, there is nothing impossible or self-contradictory 
about the judgment, ‘There are canals on Mars’; whether it can 
be known to be true is another matter. All judgments, then, are 
possible in so far as they are not self-contradictory ; and a possible 
judgment has this relation to our knowledge, that it cannot be 
known in advance, and from a mere analysis of the concepts in- 
volved, to be untrue. An actual judgment (by which both Lam- 
bert and Kant mean, of course, ‘actual without being also neces- 
sary’) is one which, being possible, is also empirically found to 
be true. And a necessary judgment is one of which the truth 
may be known from the impossibility of conceiving the subject, 
in accordance with the terms of its own definition, when the 
predicate is negated of it. Propositions, in short, are necessary 
in so far as they can be known to be true @ friori, by the test of 
the inconceivability of the opposite. These distinctions are all 
entirely luminous, and they are important for logic and for meta- 
physics. Since, however, all actual judgments must also be 
(merely) possible, the two might properly be classified together ; 
or again, since both actual and necessary judgments differ from 
possible ones in being known as true, the two former might 
be grouped ina single genus. In either case, from the two dif- 
ferent points of view, we should get a dual classification; the 
second, which is the more instructive, would run as follows: I. 
Judgments known as fossidle but not known to be true. II. 
Judgments known to be true: (1) Merely ac/ua/ truth, ascer- 
tained empirically ; (2) wecessary truth, ascertained a priori by 
the criterion of the inconceivability of the contradictory. 

Now Lambert does not express this so fully, nor, possibly, so 
clearly, as I have done; but the essential point of the distinction 
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should have been perfectly plain to anyone at all acquainted with 
the Wolffian logic, since the categories (in the sense defined) of 
possib‘lity, actuality, and necessity may be said to make up the 
very backbone of that system. Kant, however, takes from his 
predecessor this luminous and consistent division, and forthwith 
involves it in the most preposterous confusion, as anyone may 
(after the foregoing explanation) see by turning to the passage on 
the subject in the Avittk.' We are first of all given an almost 
meaningless definition of modality ; it has nothing to do with the 
content of propositions, but “‘ zur den Wert der Copulain Besiehung 
auf das Denken iiberhaupt angeht.” This, if it means anything, 
appears to mean (a) that the modality of a judgment consists in 
the (subjective) degree of confidence with which it is affirmed. 
This would appear to be one of the several notions in Kant’s 
mind ; but it does not, of course, fit the categories included under 
modality, nor is it congruous with the rest of the discussion. There 
follow some illustrations of problematic and assertoric propositions. 
In these examples and his remarks on them, Kant (4) identifies 
modality with the relation of conditionality between one truth and 
another. Thus he tells us that “ the two judgments, the relation 
of which constitutes the hypothetical judgment, are always proble- 
matical”’ ; the consequent is not affirmed to be true except upon the 
condition of the truth of the antecedent, which is itself not affirmed. 
Now, in the Wolffian sense, a proposition does not need to be 
conceived as depending upon the hypothetical truth of another 
proposition, to be defined as ‘possible’ ; any simple proposition 
is, as we have seen, ‘ possible,’ if free from internal contradictions. 
Kant’s second sense of modality is thus quite irrelevant to the 
Wolffian distinction. Taking Kant’s conception of modality now 
in this second sense, two things need to be said about it. First, 
it reduces at least the first two categories of modality to identity 
with, respectively, the second and third (for the problematical 
judgment) and the first (for the assertoric judgment) category 
of ‘relation.’ Secondly, it does not properly permit of the classi- 
fication of apodictic judgments in the same scheme with the prob- 
lematical and assertoric, as now defined. For, on the one hand, 


1A, 74-6; B, 99-101. 
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the apodictic judgment is not differentiated from the other two by 
virtue of the conditionality or unconditionality of the assertions 
contained init. The apodictic character of a judgment, for Kant, 
consists purely in its necessity for our thought, its inevitability, 
and its capacity to be known a friort; and these characters evi- 
dently may belong to either categorical or conditional proposi- 
tions. From Kant’s own point of view all @ prior? propositions 
are in a true sense ‘ problematical’ ; for they do not refer to real 
existence, and they only enable us to say: “ // I have any experi- 
ence of a certain sort, it will conform to certain laws.’’” On the 
other hand, since the apodictic proposition simply ‘“ represents the 
assertoric as determined by the laws of the understanding, and 
therefore as capable of being affirmed a friov7,” it would follow 
that the apodictic ought to be classified as a species of the 
assertoric. 

Finally, Kant sometimes means by ‘ modality’ precisely the 
distinction underlying the classification of Lambert and the 
Wolffian logic generally. When, as the last citation indicates, 
he is speaking of apodictic propositions, he manifestly has this, 
and only this, meaning in mind. The same sense is indicated by 
one of the discrepant observations about the ‘ problematical’ 
variety: these propositions “ express logical (not objective) pos- 
sibility only,’ while the apodictic “express logical necessity.’’ 
The term modality itself implies this meaning ; the modi of a 
proposition, as the term is used by Baumgarten, consist in its 
necessitas vel contingentia, the convenientia aut repugnantia of its 
terms. For the kinds of modality in this sense, it is obvious 
that the Wolffian expressions are incomparably clearer and less 
ambiguous than the Kantian. The infelicity of the nomencla- 
ture which he prefers to invent for himself is perhaps partly the 
cause, as well as partly the effect, of the profound confusion of 
Kant’s ideas concerning the modal distinction.' 

1 If we were to consider Kant’s account of the ‘ transcendental’ categories and 
‘ postulates’ of modality, we should find this diversity of meanings still further in- 
creased. £.g., the ‘objective’ possibility of a thing is said to require that we 
should have had ‘‘ an example of it from experience’’ (A, 291; B, 347); thus pos- 


sibility would be verifiable only fosteriort. We are further told (/oc. cit.) that a 
concept may be not possible, without being impossible. 
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We see, then, that Kant means by modality three different 
and incompatible things ; that one of these meanings is such as 
to reduce the categories of relation to those of modality, or vice 
versa; and that, for the indication even of the proper distinc- 
tions of this sort, he coins a new terminology that is both unnec- 
essary and misleading. In the case of this fourth group of 
judgments, moreover, Kant’s confusions and obscurities are pe- 
culiarly inexcusable, and they have been, in their historical influ- 
ence, especially harmful, because of the fact that they obfuscate 
a significant logical distinction that had been made entirely clear 
by his immediate predecessors. 

ArtuHurR O. Lovejoy. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSIT™, 
St. Louts. 
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POSSIBILITY AND REALITY. ( 


HERE are two typical ways in which the relation of the 
possible to the real may be conceived. According to the 
= one, possibility is a merely subjective notion ; all the possible is 
) in some sense real, and the real includes the possible. Accord- 
on ing to the other, there is such a thing as absolute possibility ; 
the realm of the possible includes that of the real, and realities 
are possibilities of a certain kind. The classical statements of 
these opposed positions are given by Spinoza and by Leibniz ; 
but the issue, in one form or another, is a persistent one. When 
! Mr. Bosanquet holds that the problematic judgment is really an i 
| incomplete form, which would become apodeictic so soon as 
| its deficiencies were supplied, he is taking up the first position ; 
and when certain other writers on logical theory teach that there 
: are judgments which, although necessary, have no reference to 
7 Pi reality, they are in a measure defending the second. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that an examination of the presuppositions of the 
first view in Spinoza, and of those of the second in Leibniz, may 
| throw some light upon a question which is still under discussion. 


Spinoza invariably defines possibility as a notion due to the 
limitations of our intellect, and having no objective validity. The 
real division is between Necessity and Impossibility, and between 
these there is no middle ground. It is true that, in the Cogitata 
metaphysica, he speaks of a division of Being into Being whose 
essence necessarily involves existence, and Being whose essence 
involves only possible existence.' But this can only be a slip in 
the use of ‘ possible,’ which is corrected a little later by a defini- 
tion in the sense already indicated.* And with this all the other 
passages on the subject agree.° 

Their import is briefly as follows: All things are either neces- 


1 Opera, Vol. III, pp. 192, 194. (All page references are to the 2d ed. of Van 
Vloten and Land. ) 
; Jbid., pp. 198-199. i 
3 Cf. De intellectus emendatione, Vol. 1, pp. 15-16, 20; and L£¢hica, I, xxxiii; 
II, xliv. 
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sary or impossible. They may be so either ‘ respectu essentiz’ 
or ‘respectu cause.’ God is the only being who is necessary 
in the first way, or, as one might say, by definition. Anything 
whose nature involves a contradiction, as for example a Chimera, 
will be impossible in the first way. On the other hand, all things 
falling between these two extremes of self-evident necessity and 
impossibility will be necessary or impossible according as their 
adequate cause does or does not exist. All actually existent 
finite things are necessary in this second way; and the necessity, 
as to their essence, depends on the general laws of Nature, and, 
as to existence, on the particular order of the causal series in 
question. Possibility, however, is a classification born of our 
ignorance. When the notion of a finite thing is apparently self- 
consistent, and we know what its adequate cause would be, but 
do not know whether that cause exists, we call it contingent, 
because its concept permits of our attributing existence to it, 
without necessitating it; or possible, because we are uncertain as 
to the existence of its cause. The removal of this uncertainty 
would in every case put the thing provisionally styled possible 
under the head of the necessary or of the impossible.’ 

This abbreviated statement of the position seems very abstract 
and formal, and in certain respects it is open to obvious objection. 
The notion that the mere analysis of a definition, apart from all 
experience, can show the impossibility of the thing defined, is of 
course entirely untenable. But criticism of this abstract concep- 
tualism does not necessarily invalidate Spinoza’s contention that 
all the existent is necessary both a priori and a posteriori, and 
that there is no actual ‘ possibility’ with which it might be com- 
pared. This view is essential to the whole system, and is an in- 
evitable result of its presuppositions. 

The way in which it is deduced in the Cogitata metaphysica 
shows clearly its origin in the logical development of the Carte- 
sian definition of substance. We can clearly conceive of any finite 
thing as non-existent, says Spinoza; therefore its essence does 
not involve existence, and it can exist only because “of a 


1 «Si detur aliquis Deus aut omniscium quid, nihil prorsus hoc posse fingere.’’ 
Vol. I, p. 16. 
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cause, that is, God, the creator of all things.”” “If, therefore, it 
is contained in the divine decree that anything should exist, it 
will necessarily exist ; but if not, its existence will be impossible.” 
The mention of a divine decree sounds like orthodox Carte- 
sianism: but we are told a moment later that, since God’s nature 
is immutable, his decrees must be for all eternity ; and that “ we 
cannot say that things are contingent, because God might have 
decreed otherwise ; for since in eternity there is no when, or before, 
or after, or any temporal qualification, it follows that God was 
not before his decrees, so that he could decree differently.” 
Consequently, ‘‘ the existence of all created things is necessary 
from all eternity.’”' The passage is interesting, both as showing 
how Spinoza was modifying the Cartesian doctrine while retain- 
ing its terms, and also because, by its retention of theological 
phraseology, it states his position in sharp contrast with that of 
Leibniz. 

In the £¢hics the logical principles involved come out more 
clearly, since the doctrine is given in its complete and proper 
form. God is the sum-total of all being. His existence is neces- 
sary, and all finite beings, which are but ‘modes’ or parts of his, 
exist by the same necessity.? It is true that their necessity is 
derivative ; the existence of the parts is carried over from one 
moment to the other only by the nature of the whole; and this 
is the only form of ‘contingency’ which Spinoza allows.’ The 
order and nature of finite beings is absolutely determined by the 
nature of the whole; a different world would mean a different 
God, which is absurd.* 

This is what might be called the exclusive side of the theory, 
its thoroughgoing determinism. But it has also an inclusive 
aspect. There is no such thing as bare possibility ; infinite reality 
must realize itself with infinite diversity, and all the possible 
exists." Non-existence as well as existence requires a cause or 

1Vol. III, pp. 198, 200. Cf p. 216, as to the impossibility of God having ideas 
of ‘ possible’ things; <f/. also E¢hica, II, viii, corollary. 

2 Ethica, 1, xxix. 

3 Jbid., xxiv. 

* Jbid., xxxiii. 

5 Ibid., I, xvi. 
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reason ; and therefore all the really possible is really necessary.' 
The necessity is, of course, different in its immediate form for the 
finite individual thing and for the Absolute. The difference is 
parallel to that between duration and eternity.?, God has his 
necessity in himself; but it is the very characteristic of the finite 
to be determined from without. Every finite being, therefore, 
depends upon another finite, and the chain of finite causes is 
interminable.* This conclusion is strikingly like Leibniz’s descrip- 
tion of the contingent (or finite, which for him is the same thing) 
as the indefinitely analyzable. 

This hurried outline is, of course, an inadequate account of the 
grounds of Spinoza’s position in this matter. And in any case, 
it might seem as though it were merely an outgrowth of his 
abstract conceptualism in epistemology and substantialistic pan- 
theism in metaphysics. So to interpret it, however, would be 
unjust to the real strength of his position. It also rests upon 
certain other general presuppositions which do not stand or fall 
with his particular type of metaphysics. Chief among these is 
the assumption that there is a principle of order in the universe, 
a systematic whole of things. 

Few philosophers of any period or type would deny this, since 
it is the fundamental postulate of all philosophizing. Once grant 
this principle of universal order, however, and all the rest follows, 
from Spinoza’s point of view, as a matter of course. We can 
then admit no gaps either in the series of general or ‘eternal’ 
truths, or in the chain of mechanical causation in which these 
general principles take effect. To admit that there are exceptions 
to their application, or that they do not determine every real thing 
to its last detail, would be to deny the unity of the universe. But 
this is just what we do when we pretend that there is such a thing 
as objective possibility. A thing that was merely possible would 
be one to which the actual system of things was indifferent, which 
was neither accepted nor rejected by it. Possible things, there- 
fore, would have no place in the system of actual things, but 


1 Op. cit., xi. Cf. viii, schol. ii. 
2 Cf. Ibid., 11, viii, coroll., and Zfist. xii, Vol. II, p. 230. 
3 Ethica, 1, xxviii. 
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1 would form a world of their own, which would require connection 
4 with the actual by some external link or bridge, such as the 
’ divine understanding according to Leibniz. As a matter of fact, 


- Spinoza’s position implies a thorough acceptance of the existen- 
a | tial theory ofjudgment. Every really definite judgment connects 
_ its subject with reality, and that the more precisely the more 
| definite and complete it is. He is only putting this into meta- 
physical terms, when he tells us that every ‘ essence’ which is not 
| merely fictitious has existence at some time or other ; it exists by 
the same right as the systematic whole in which it is given a 
place, and, as it were, at one stroke with it. ‘‘ God,”’ as he says, 
‘is the efficient cause of all things which can be objects of the 
divine intellect."’ ‘If there is a God, he can have no fictitious 
ideas.” For Spinoza the universe of thought and that of reality 
have, in their ideal completion, precisely the same boundaries, 
a and the necessity of the one is also that of the other.' 

When we turn from Spinoza to Leibniz, we find that strict 
logical consistency has been to some extent given up, in order 
to meet what seem to be ethical and religious demands. At the 
same time, the logical principles involved are much more ex- 
plicitly worked out, and the treatment of the matter is in many 

respects more concrete. 

The theological reason why Leibniz insists that there are real 
possibilities is, baldly stated, that God does not seem to him to 
have real freedom unless he is able to choose between really 

. possible alternatives. ‘If one tried to reject absolutely the pure 
2 possibles, one would destroy contingency and liberty. For if 
there were nothing possible except what God has actually created, 
whatever God created would be necessary.”* The region of 

‘It is true that, in the passage already cited (Z¢hica, I, xxxiii, schol. i), he 
speaks as though we could be certain ( frode scimus) that the essence of a thing 
involved no contradiction, and yet be uncertain whether it existed. But he is prob- 
ably thinking here of existence at a given time. Cf the passages already quoted on 
the difference between duration and eternity, and note that he says that the uncer- 
tainty is because ‘‘ ordo causarum nos latet.’’ 

* Correspondence with Arnauld, M., pp. 130-131. Cf tdid., p. 116. (References 
are as follows: C, = Couturat, Za /ogigue de Leibniz, 1901 ; L. = Latta, ed. and 


transl, Zhe Monadology, etc., 1898; M.— Montgomery, transl., Discourse, etc., 
1902; R. = Russell, Philosophy of Leibniz, 1900.) 
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these real possibilities is the divine understanding, to which the 
essences of possible things are objects. Existence, a predicate 
which does not affect the essence of a thing, is given to such 
things as become actual by the divine will. God's “ understand- 
ing is the source of essences, and His will is the origin of exist- 
ences. Essences, therefore, are necessarily what they are; 
but existing things, gua existing, are contingent. We must dis- 
tinguish between eternal truths, which would be valid for every 
possible world, and those particular principles of existing being 
which are valid only for the actual world. 

The objectivity of possibility is then an ethico-religious postu- 
late for Leibniz. But it is also based on his logical theory, 
between which and his metaphysics there is an exact and too 
often neglected correspondence.*? He points out that we may 
sharply distinguish between necessary, self-evident, or eternal 
truths, and contingent or empirical truths. The opposite of the 
former is impossible; of the second, possible. But necessary 
truths can also be analyzed into primary simple ideas and propo- 
sitions self-evidently true and irreducible, while the analysis of 
contingent truths, though possible, is endless, since it never 
arrives at self-evident, or identical, propositions.® Now it is 


apparent that essences are only the metaphysical counterparts 
of eternal truths, while existent things, with their interminable 
chain of causation, correspond to contingent truths. The prin- 
ciple of contradiction is a sufficient test of the first pair, while for 
the second we must call in that of sufficient reason. The meta- 
physical distinction is, therefore, justified by the logical. 

Leibniz also explicitly derives the principle of sufficient reason 
from the analytic theory of judgment. ‘In every affirmative 
proposition, whether veritable, necessary or contingent, universal 
or singular, the concept of the predicate is comprised in some sort 
in that of the subject.”” He says in a letter to Arnauld: “It is 
only in this sense that I say that the concept of an individual 
substance involves all of its changes and all its relations, even 


' Monadology, 4 43; Correspondence, M., pp. 115, 122; L., p. 66, note. 


*Cf. L., pp. 133-135. 
*Monadology, 22 33, 35. As to the notion of simple concepts, and Leibniz’s hope 
to make use of them in a ‘logical calculus,’ </. C, pp. 33-36, 49, 431, and L., p. 85. 
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those which are commonly called extrinsic. . . . There must 
always be some foundation for the connection of the terms of a 
proposition ; and this is found in their concepts. This is my 
fundamental proposition, which I think all philosophers ought to 
agree to, and one of whose corollaries is that commonly accepted 
axiom: that nothing happens without a reason which can be given.” ' 
It is clear from the correspondence with Arnauld that this dictum 
that all truth is analytic, and that therefore the concept of any 
particular thing must contain within itself the reasons for every 
change or state which can be predicated of it, lies at the root of 
the whole theory of monads.* Couturat is scarcely overstating 
the case when he says that “ this logical thesis is the foundation of 
all Leibniz’s metaphysic.”’ 

It follows from this principle that all propositions concerning 
contingents, although they be not necessary, yet are demon- 
strable a priort. Their concepts as complete embrace the decrees 
of God, “‘ taken as possible,”’ which lead to their existence. And 
although this determinate demonstration is not attainable by the 
human understanding, we must admit that it is present to the 
mind of God ; and its place is taken, for us, by a causal analysis 
which, though unending, by its definite nature shows the exist- 
ence of a necessary ground for the contingent thus analyzed or 
‘ reduced.’ * 

All this, however, while it tells us that there must be a prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason to account for contingents, does not tell 
us what that principle is, nor what is its relation to the principle of 
contradiction. Unfortunately, Leibniz himself is much confused 
in his statements on both these questions, especially the second. 
Couturat points out that in contemporary writings varying state- 

! Letter to Arnauld, M., p. 132; c£ R., p. 33. 

2 Cf. C., pp. 208 ff. Russell, of. cit., pp. 37 ff., thinks that it was because Leib- 
niz, while holding to the position that all necessary truths were analytic, discovered 
that causal and existential propositions were synthetic, that he came to hold that the 
actual world was contingent. But this is expressly contradicted by his repeated state- 
ment that a// true propositions, necessary or contingent, are analytic. It is evident, 
however, that he is not at all clear in the matter. 

Letter to Arnauld, M., pp. 121 ff. ; R., p. 33. 


‘ Leibniz’s discussion of contingents is penetrated throughout by mathematical 


analogies. Cf. Monadology, 22 33, 36-39; C., pp. 211 ff.; L., p. 61. See also On 
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the Ultimate Origin of Things, L., pp. 338-339- 
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ments as to the application of the two principles appear. At 
times that of sufficient reason is said to apply to all truth, neces- 
sary as well as contingent ; and from its logical derivation one 
would expect this to be the case. Then again the principle of 
contradiction is said to apply only to logical and mathematical 
truths, while physical, metaphysical, and ethical truths depend 
only on the principle of sufficient reason. Couturat’s solution of 
the difficulty is that the principle of sufficient reason is the ‘ logi- 
cal reciprocal ” of that of contradiction, since it ‘‘affirms . . . that 
every true proposition is analytic, that is, virtually identical.” 
It therefore applies to all truths ; but we do not need to use it in 
the abstract sciences which deal with possible essences, while we 
do need it for the natural sciences, which deal with real exist- 
ences. ‘“ Hence, though all truths depend on the principle of 
contradiction, the truths of reason are considered as its special 
field; and in the same way, though all truths depend on the 
principle of sufficient reason, it is regarded as applying especially 
to factual truths, which cannot be proved without it.” But the 
sharp division of territory between the two principles comes when 
we cease to consider the essence of things each for itself, and 
raise the question of their ‘compossibility.’ It is, then, under 
the stress of the ethical and religious demand already noticed, that 
contradiction becomes the law of essences, and sufficient reason 
that of existences. ‘‘ The principle of sufficient reason, purely 
logical in its origin, takes on a metaphysical and theological 
character.” 

Another recent commentator, Mr. Bertrand Russell, fails to 
notice the wider application of the principle, and considers it as 
one applying only to possible being. But he subjects it toa closer 
analysis in this sense than Couturat has done, and finds that here 
again it has a double meaning. Asa consequence of the principle 
of contradiction, and applying to all possible worlds whatever, 
it means that all fosszb/e causes are desires, designs, or intentions, 
But as codrdinate with the law of contradiction, and applying 
only to the actual world, it means that all actual causes are 
desires for the good, or, in the case of God, for the best.” 

'C., pp. 214-221. 
*R., pp. 30-35. 
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This last meaning is of course the form in which the principle 
appears in Leibniz’s metaphysics. The principle of sufficient 
reason is a principium melioris. Among the possible worlds 
present to his understanding, God’s choice will naturally select 
the best.’ Those essences ‘compossible’ with it will become 
existent ; the others will remain merely possible. 

But, without raising the difficulty of the origin of incompos- 
sibility among essences that in God’s understanding are all com- 
possible,’ there is lurking under this apparently straightforward 
statement another conflict between the logic and the ethics of 
the system. ‘“ Essence of itself tends to existence,’’ Leibniz tells 
us. If his possibilities are to be real, he must assert this. It 
follows, then, that the more essence, the more right to existence. 
“ Perfection is nothing but quantity of essence.’’ ‘‘ Hence it is 
most evident that out of the infinite possible combinations and 
series of possible things there exists that one through which the 
greatest amount of essence or possibility is brought to existence.” 
‘‘Thus we have physical necessity coming from metaphysical 
necessity.” * But if this be true, the ‘choice’ of God is a mere 
fiction. The highest sum of essence must gain the day, as 
against other possible sums, and the principle of sufficient reason, 
as Couturat remarks, takes on a mathematical or mechanical form. 
Leibniz is also fond of describing the ‘ best’ as the largest pos- 
sible whole of reality determined by the simplest possible princi- 
ples, and God as the “ wisest possible geometer.” So that 
ultimately the principle of sufficient reason, which inclines with- 
out necessitating, is just this union of the simplest possible 
principles with the richest and most varied results.* 

It is obvious that some of the difficulties we have just rapidly 
reviewed arise from the fact that Leibniz had never cleared his 
ethics from the antinomies of common sense. But there are 
others which are fundamental, and it is significant that they all 
arise in connection with the doctrine of ‘real’ possibility, and the 

'Monadology, 22 53-54; Principles of Nature and of Grace, 337-10; C., pp. 
219, 221, 224. 

C., p. 219. 

3 On the Ultimate Origin of Things, L., pp. 340-342; C., p. 224. 

C., pp. 225-233. 
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attempt to employ the principle of sufficient reason as a means 
to separate what in the possible becomes actual, from what remains 
merely possible. 

Most radical among them are those arising from the separation 
of essence from existence. As we just saw, Leibniz holds that 
it makes no difference to the essence of a thing whether it exist 
or not. Existence is a merely external predicate, tacked on 
from without, as it were. This is an inevitable position in any 
attempt to separate actuality from possibility, and give the latter 
an independent status. But note the result. In the first place, 
Leibniz contradicts his own view as to the nature of a proposi- 
tion, and can get over the difficulty as to existential predicates only 
by adding the “ sufficient reason”’ in each case to make up the 
“total concept”’ of the thing, a dangerous expedient, which 
leads him at times very close to the Spinozism which he wished 
to avoid, and annuls real possibility after all. In the second 
place, — what is only another aspect of the same dilemma, — if 
existence makes no difference to the essence of a thing, then the 
existent and the possible belong to different worlds. Leibniz 
plays fast and loose with this alternative. At one time, the pos- 
sibles get what reality they have only from their being objects 
to the divine understanding, which serves as the connection 
between the world of essences and that of existences. At an- 
other, all true essences form one system, the only difference 
between them as to reality being in degree, and actuality or 
existence being simply a superior degree of reality. But this is 
certainly to give existence an internal and necessary relation to 
essence, even to make it a degree of essence. 

It may seem that this review of the contrasting views of Spi- 
noza and Leibniz as to the nature of possibility is an unnecessary 
statement of a well-worn subject. But there is, as I said in com- 
mencing it, a modern application of the discussion. One of the 
most recent theories as to the nature of judgment, — that pro- 
pounded some years since by Mr. G. E. Moore, and since then 
accepted and applied by Mr. Russell in his Principles of Mathe- 
matics, — essentially depends on separating existence from the 
other relations or predicates asserted in judging, and putting it 
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in a class by itself. A proposition, according to this theory, is a 
synthesis of concepts ; and concepts are all logical subjects, im- 
mutable and indestructible quiddities or essences, the relations 
between which are as immutable as they themselves. ‘ Accord- 
ing to the nature of this relation, the proposition is either true or 
false.” But “what kind of relation makes a proposition true, 
what false, cannot be further defined, but must be immediately 
recognized.”"' By this refusal to define, one of the difficulties of 
Leibniz, that of the source of incompatibility of concepts, is 
avoided, at some expense of logical completeness, to be sure. 
Existence is one of these concepts, and things exist when they 
“ have a specific relation” to it. All possible objects of thought 
are beings ; but not all are existences. ‘‘ This distinction is essen- 
tial, if we are ever to deny the existence of anything. For what 
does not exist must be something, or it would be meaningless to 
deny its existence.’”” 

This last argument fails to recognize that we may by such 
denial negatively qualify existence. However, my objection 
would have no weight for one holding this position, since proposi- 
tions for him would be relations of entities, quite independent of 
any knowing mind. These entities, or ‘ quiddities,’ as I called 
them a moment ago, are also mutually independent, quite like 
the monads of Leibniz. 

Now such a theory as this is really a logical monadology of a 
sort ; and the point that I wish to make is that it is exposed to 
all the antinomies and difficulties which we have found to confront 
any theory which divides essence from existence, possibility from 
reality. It is true that by taking refuge in the indefinable it 
avoids some of Leibniz’s difficulties, especially that as to how 
concepts become incompatible, already mentioned, and those 
connected with the “sufficient reason.”” But the connection 
between essence and existence still remains to be defined and 
explained. Again refuge is taken in the indefinable ; existence 
is a concept, and this relation, like all those between concepts, is 


1 Cf. G. E. Moore, ‘‘ The Nature of Judgment,’’ Afind, N. S., No. 8, pp. 179- 


181. 
2 Cf. B. Russell, Zhe Principles of Mathematics, Vol. 1, pp. 449-450; ¢f. also 
tbid., pp. viii, 43-49, and 7he Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 29. 
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ultimate, immediately recognizable as true or false. This is mere 
skirmishing. No theory of judgment can justify its existence 
which stops at the brute facts which common sense has for ages 
recognized ; and this is just what this theory of concepts does. 
If it is to make its claims good, it must go on to show some 
principle of order in the logical relations which it recognizes ; 
and once it does so, I fail to see how it can avoid the self-contra- 
diction which lies at the heart of all such distinctions of the pos- 
sible from the real, or the essential from the existential. 


Epmunp H. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION. 
DR. EWER ON THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


In the discussion of philosophical problems, one’s conclusions de- 
pend, to a very considerable extent, upon one’s point of departure. 
It is, therefore, always advisable, indeed essential, to consider how a 
problem may be legitimately attacked ; and this necessity of assuring 
ourselves of the adequacy of our starting-point is most keenly felt in 
the consideration of the more concrete problems. For, in the midst of 
the multitudinous data of experience, it is by no means easy to exclude 
the irrelevant, and to observe all the essential, phenomena ; and the 
more difficult and puzzling the way, the more necessary the compass. 

This is especially true of the vastly complicated problem of human 
volition. Many discussions of this problem are almost valueless, be- 
cause the problem is considered by itself and not in the light of philo- 
sophical methodology. This seems to be the case with Dr. Bernard 
C. Ewer’s recent article, entitled ‘‘ Determinism and Indeterminism in 
Motives.’’' Dr. Ewer does not explicitly state his point of departure ; 
but it is easy to discover. In his psychological consideration of the 
deterministic theory of motives, he plainly places himself at the stand- 
point of his opponent’s psychology ; and, in his efforts to establish the 
epistemological validity of the concept of chance, he is obviously try- 
ing to escape from the logical implications of the same standpoint. 
For him, as for the determinist,* mind is a unity of elements exter- 
nally related to each other, and consequently the problem of freedom 
can ultimately be interpreted only in terms of quasi-mechanical 
causality. In a word, Dr. Ewer approaches the problem from the 
existential point of view. 

But this method of attack is entirely inadequate to the problem to 
be investigated ; on the existential plane the problem not only cannot 
be solved, but cannot even be legitimately discussed. Such abstract 
procedure is doomed to barrenness from the beginning. A method of 
treatment more concrete than either Dr. Ewer or the determinist em- 
ploys is necessary to a fruitful consideration of the question. 

To establish the preceding dogmatic assertions, I shall endeavor : 
(1) to show the inadequacy of the existential standpoint by pointing 

' Cf. PutLosopHicaL Review, Vol. XVI, pp. 298-311. 

2 Cf. loc. cit., pp. 300, 302. Here, as elsewhere in this paper, I use the term 
* determinism’ in the sense attached to it by Dr. Ewer. 
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out two insuperable difficulties into which it has led Dr. Ewer; and 
(2) to state briefly the claims of the more concrete point of view 
which Dr. Ewer summarily disposes of in the third division of his 
article.’ 

Before passing to a criticism of Dr. Ewer, a few words by way of 
summary are necessary to put before us the essentials of his position. 
He divides the body of his argument into two parts. These we may, 
for our purpose, term the psychological and the epistemological as- 
pects of the argument. The psychological part of the discussion’ is 
directed primarily against the determinist, who maintains quasi- 
mechanical determination of the will by the motive.* Sucha position, 
the author argues, involves the fallacy of assuming ‘‘ determinate rela- 
tions of comparative strength among the desires.’’* The truth, we are 
told, is: ‘* Motives are often so qualitatively different that no exactly 
comparative measurement can be made.’’® What I have called the 
epistemological part of the discussion * is an attempt to vindicate the 
validity of chance as a category, and to establish freedom in this 
realm. Chance, we learn, is not a spurious concept, but is codrdi- 
nate with lawfulness as a genuine function of thought. ‘‘ ‘It happens’ 
is as natural a usage as ‘it must follow.’’’’ But neither lawfulness 
nor chance is absolute in its significance: each is only relative. 
Hence we may maintain both uniformity in experience and indeter- 
minism of the will, both necessity and freedom. These are not 
incompatible categories, but rather supplementary, existing side by 
side in experience without conflicting. This latter is the only con- 
structive part of Dr. Ewer’s paper; on its issue he rests the question 
of freedom. 

It is not, I think, difficult to show that Dr. Ewer’s first difficulty 
results from the false view of will and motive and their relation to each 
other necessarily involved in his position. Hestarts out by assuming, 
as suggested above, that the mental life consists of various mental proc- 
esses, connected by the principle of causality read in mechanical or 
quasi-mechanical terms. And furthermore, he assumes that these ele- 
ments, thus externally related, are identical with concrete experience. 
These assumptions lead Dr. Ewer to an absolute separation of the will 


1Pp. 310-311. 

2 Pp. 300-305. 

3Such determinism is the only kind recognized by Dr. Ewer. 
*P. 300. 

5P. 301. 

® Pp. 305-310. 

TP. 306. 
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from the motive, and to a conception of the two as only externally re- 
lated. This, however, is really the same atomistic conception which 
is inherent in the deterministic theory, although determinism has more 
difficulty in concealing its atomism. It is fairly obvious that motives 
which push or pull the will this way or that, as well as the will which 
is thus pushed or pulled, are pure abstractions and have no real exist- 
ence. And, had Dr. Ewer been satisfied with maintaining against the 
determinist that will is not identical with the strongest motive, unless 
we include in motive reason and its activity in the situation in question, 
his contention would have been just and would have struck the vul- 
nerable spot in his opponent’s argument.’ But, when he separates 
will from motive, and places the former in a sphere where it is synony- 
mous with ‘undetermined decision,’ he is every whit as much in 
error as is the determinist. For, whereas the latter can see in moral 
experience nothing but a conflict of desires, Dr. Ewer gets no farther 
than Kant’s empty sphere of pure volition ; and, so far as abstractness 
is concerned, the hypostatization of one aspect of experience is just as 
good, or as bad, as that of another. Atomism is atomism, whether it 
be used in defence of freedom or of determinism. 

At times Dr. Ewer does seem to get a glimpse of this difficulty,’ and 
he tries to meet it by limiting the sphere within which the abstract 
will acts. ‘* Paradoxical as it sounds, introspection tells me that I am 
compelled to do something appropriate to the situation, but just what 
that shall be I freely choose.’’* In other words, I am compelled to 
do something, but not any particular something ; I am limited to few 
or fewer alternatives, but within those limits I am absolutely free. 
Such is, perhaps, the only answer that Dr. Ewer can give from his 
abstract plane ; but by simply limiting the sphere within which the 
will is completely undetermined, it is impossible to lessen the theoretical 
difficulty. Make the limits as restricted as you please ; yet if, within 
those limits, the will is conceived as independent of all determination, 
it is conceived abstractly, just as abstractly as are the motives of the 
determinist. For volition, existing apart from its mental context, is 
a pure abstraction ; and volition which determines action independ- 
ently of the agent’s desires and purposes is volition existing apart 
from its mental context. The point is, not how many or how few 
possibilities are present in any given decision, but how any particular 
act can possibly be the result of ‘undetermined decision.’ In this 


' This seems to be his contention, ¢. g., pp. 302-303 of his article. 


* Pp. 303-304. 
3 P. 304; italics mine. Had the author emphasized this expression, he might have 


noted its inappropriateness here. 
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connection the distinction between ‘ absolute’ and ‘ relative’ chance‘ 
is both useless and meaningless, — useless, because it is impotent to 
€ meet the difficulty ; meaningless, because, if there is a realm of chance, a 
it is ipso facto absolute, since otherwise it would be a realm of law. | 
The reductio ad absurdum of such atomism is that, if it be taken 
seriously, it renders philosophy itself impossible. The will, in a law- an 
less realm of chance, even though this realm be as small as the fertile 
imagination of the indeterminists can conceive, is nothing more nor 
less than an absolute having no relation whatever to experience ; and 
for every moral agent we must, perforce, assume such an absolute. 2a 
In the midst of this host of outlaw absolutes, the moral order becomes ‘ 
disorder, and philosophy (which finds trouble enough in its efforts to eS 
deal successfully with one absolute) becomes a mere name. The only a 
way of escape from this confusion worse confounded is to recognize 7 
‘ that it is the result of the hypostatization of our own abstractions. . 
Mutatis mutandis, determinism leads to the same forlorn result. J 
The second difficulty which Dr. Ewer has to meet is really the first 
viewed from the epistemological side. Is an ‘undetermined event ’ 
anything but a contradiction in terms? Is the ‘ category’ of chance 
a lawful concept? We are told, in answer, that ‘‘ causality as a con- 
stitutive function of thought is certainly not absolute’’ ; that ‘‘ law- : 
fulness and chance are both genuine functions of thought ’’ ; that ‘‘ to 
brand chance as ‘a spurious concept ’ is not only incorrect empirically, 
but it is also inconsistent with the lusty survival of the outlaw in the 
development of intelligence.’’ * 
It is rather difficult to answer these assertions ; not, indeed, because 
‘ they are true, but because it is practically impossible to attach a 
meaning to them. ‘The concept of causality is very ambiguous; it 7 
has quite different significations in the different sciences. In physics, 
for example, it is one thing, in biology another, and in ethics and 
epistemology it is quite another. The assertion, therefore, that cau- 
sality is not absolute, has no definite meaning unless the term causality 
is defined. If, on the one hand, it means quasi-mechanical determi- 
nation, then we may well agree that such causality is not absolute. 
If, on the other hand, causality means general intelligibility of phe- 
nomena, the question concerning its absoluteness becomes a very 
different one, a negative answer to which renders knowledge itself 
impossible. Then, again, there seems to be a serious ambiguity in 
é Dr. Ewer’s use of the concept of chance. In certain passages he 


305. 
2 Pp. 305-306. 
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employs it as a general term indicating lack of quasi-mechanical 
necessity ; but, in drawing his conclusions respecting freedom, he 
seems to mean by it the absence of all determination. 

If, however, we force Dr. Ewer to abide by his presuppositions, 
causality becomes for him a relatively fixed category, and appeal to 
chance as a valid concept becomes impossible. Kant long ago and 
with unmistakable clearness taught us that in the realm of experience 
causality is supreme and chance is an absurdity. And Dr. Ewer’s 
standpoint is exactly Kant’s standpoint of phenomenal experience. 
On this plane, determination, one might say external determination, is 
ipso facto necessary ; an undetermined event is an epistemological 
impossibility. Hence Kant placed freedom beyond experience, since 
he could find no room for it in experience. Dr. Ewer’s presuppo- 
sitions logically force him to do exactly the same thing. But, unlike 
Kant, he fails to see this, and deludes himself into thinking that he has 
found a loophole of escape from the principle of causality within 
experience itself. 

Presumably, Dr. Ewer does not accept Kant’s realm of ghostly 
things-in-themselves ; experience for him, as for others, is the real 
and the only real. If so, then must the principle of causality (using 
the term causality in its broadest significance) be absolute ; otherwise 
we should have the paradox of an unknowable experience. Hence, 
if freedom is to be found at all, it must be sought not above and 
beyond the causal law, but within that law itself. That is to say, the 
causal principle must be made adequate to our experience, simply 
because it is coterminous with experience. Dr. Caird has forcibly 
expressed the same idea in another context: ‘‘ Under the acknowl- 
edged reign of law, the world is a connected drama in which there 
is no room for episodes. . It no longer avails to assail finite 
science from the outside, in the way of finding exceptions to its laws, 
or phenomena which it cannot explain. A long discipline has taught 
it to regard such exceptional or residual phenomena simply as the means 
of correcting and widening its ideas of law. If it is assailable at all, 
it is from the inside, in its fundamental conception of law itself, — 
in its idea of that universal necessity under which it reduces all 
things.’’ ' 

This suggests to us the more concrete teleological point of view, 
which is so completely misunderstood by Dr. Ewer. His conception 
of the position seems to be that it attempts to maintain at once 
freedom (purposive freedom) and complete determination, which 


Hegel, p. 115. 
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concepts, he thinks, are contradictory. His argument is, in a few 
words, this: The categories of all sciences are either true or not true 
of reality. None would dare maintain that they are not true. If 
they are true, they cannot be contradictory, since truth is one with 
itself. If psychology, therefore, tells us (as the upholders of teleology 
assert it does) that one mental event completely determines another, 
then is purposive action, and consequently freedom, impossible. Tele- 
ology is thus only another name for self-contradiction. 

Two fallacies seem to vitiate this argument. The first is our old 
friend, the assumption that the existential point of view is the only 
possible one in dealing with reality. Reality, that is, is viewed as made 
up of a multitude of elements externally related to each other, and 
more or less indifferent to each other save for the principle of quasi- 
mechanical causality. As we have already seen, this assumption leads 
Dr. Ewer to a dichotomous division of experience into a realm of law 
and a realm of chance, — a division fatal both to ethics and to epis- 
temology, but necessary to one who persists in trying to vindicate 
freedom from this abstract standpoint. ‘The second vitiating factor 
in the above argument, and the one that especially concerns us here, 
is the evident failure on Dr. Ewer’s part to recognize the methodolog- 
ical aspect of scientific principles. He assumes that the principles of 
each and every science are ontologically and eternally true apart from, 
and irrespective of, the principles of each and every other science. 
‘* Partial and abstract the facts of science may be, but they constitute 
true knowledge of reality. And, accordingly, if science tells us that in 
the brain or in the associative processes of the mind A completely 
determines 2, then no designation of this fact as subordinate can 
obscure its inconsistency with our appreciation of its spiritual counter- 
part asa free decision. Let us examine briefly this assumption ; 
with it stands or falls Dr. Ewer’s criticism of the teleological stand- 
point. 

Is it self-evident that the ‘ facts’ of science are ontologically true ? 
If psychology tells me that all mental events are processes in time 
causally related to each other, does it necessarily follow that my moral 
life is determined a4 extra? Am I, then, to despair of freedom? Of 
course, lack of space forbids anything like an exhaustive answer to, or, 
perhaps, a satisfactory discussion of, these questions. A few words, 
however, ought to be sufficient to show that something, at least, may 
be said in justification of a negative answer. In the first place, it is 
evident that ultimate reality is a vastly complicated whole (however 
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the principle of unity may be conceived), which may be viewed from 
various angles of vision ; and from different angles it may give off seem- 
ingly contradictory readings. In the second place, it is to be remem- 
bered that each particular science isolates, from this concrete totality, 
certain data which are its material, and which it treats as if they were 
the whole. ‘This procedure of the sciences is entirely right and proper 
for purely methodological purposes ; indeed, it is absolutely necessary 
for scientific development. But, in the third place, it is never to be 
forgotten, when discussing the ultimate significance of scientific prin- 
ciples, that each science does frankly presuppose such an abstraction 
from concrete reality. Keeping these points in mind, we may freely 
admit that the principles of one science, viewed alone, often seem- 
jngly contradict the principles of another science, looked at in isola- 
tion ; there is certainly no @ priori reason to the contrary, since such 
principles are merely readings from a multipolar reality. But, viewed 
in their relatedness as aspects of reality, these principles cannot be 
contradictory for the very reason that they are aspects of a single, 
unitary whole. To make the point more definite, take Dr. Ewer’s 
own example above. There can be no doubt that psychology, as a 
science, does postulate complete determination of its data according 
to definite laws ; there is no psychological event which is not one of 
a sequence capable of explanation. And, so long as we look at the 
mental event as purely psychological, that is, so long as we view it 
from the psychological standpoint, the fact of its determination does 
seem incompatible with the freedom of ethics. But, when we take a 
more concrete view, we see that the two are by no means necessarily 
incompatible. Psychology has to do with only one aspect of the 
mental life, the time order aspect ; meaning and purpose, although 
they are indisputably important aspects of mind, are intentionally 
left entirely out of account. It avowedly looks at the mind from an 
arbitrarily chosen point of view, and omits the phenomena which are 
irrelevant for its purpose. Hence it is entirely possible that the psy- 
chological, like the physical, categories are inapplicable to the data 
of the science of ethics. This abstraction from concrete experience 
is, of course, no disparagement of the science of psychology ; its 
progress in recent years is indubitable proof of the wisdom of its pro- 
cedure. The point here is that the science as such has to do with 
only a limited sphere of experience, that its principles are enunciated 
only with reference to that limited sphere, and that the ultimate signi- 
ficance of these principles is to be read only in the light of the deliver- 
ances of all the other sciences, that is, only in their reference to the 
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totality which we call the ultimately real. MMufatis mutandis, the 
same is true of the other sciences. 

Such, it seems to me, is the answer of the teleologist to Dr. Ewer’s 
criticism. Such, in very brief and schematic form, are the grounds 
upon which we must maintain that the determination posited by psy- 
chology, as such, does not ipso facto deny freedom. For the psy- 
chological standpoint, when properly understood, still leaves freedom 
a theoretical possibility ; the necessity and nature of freedom are, 
however, a more concrete problem, determinable only by a more 
comprehensive view of human experience. 

But the teleologist does not remain standing at the mere possibility 


of freedom. Having vindicated its possibility, he passes on to~ask-—— 


concerning its necessity and its nature. Is freedom necessary? The 
facts of experience, he thinks, force him to say that freedom is neces- 
sary ; a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena of the moral world 
depends upon the admission of the validity of this concept. What, 
then, is its nature? His previous assumption that experience is 7” fofo 
a realm of law forbids his hoping to find freedom in some nook or 
cranny where law does not obtain. Indeed, he does not want to find 
it there, lest unfortunately some one after him discover that even in 
that little realm law reigns supreme. He seeks it, and can seek it, 
only within the domain of law itself. And there, he fancies, he finds 
the category of rational purpose, which offers an intelligible expla- 
nation of what freedom means, and which does justice to the data of 
which it is the explanation. 

Of course, the problem of freedom cannot be solved in a discussion 
of a few pages. It isa problem too concrete, with too many intercon- 
nections, to be disposed of in any summary fashion. ‘The whole con- 
tention of this paper is that it cannot even be properly discussed apart 
from a very concrete and comprehensive view of experience, a view that 
is not, like that of psychology, avowedly hyphothetical and abstract. 
But, at the present stage of our scientific and philosophical develop- 
ment, one may even be somewhat dogmatic in asserting that, what- 
ever faults may be found in the various presentations of the teleologi- 
cal standpoint, the fact remains that the only rational solution of the 
problem of human volition lies in the direction of the teleological 
categories. For it is in this direction alone that we shall find an 
immanent form of freedom, freedom 7” necessity, — the only freedom 
to which an intelligible meaning can be attached, and the only neces- 
sity compatible with our common moral experience. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Pragmatism : A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. By 
WILLIAM James. New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1907. — 
pp. xii, 309. 

When the philosophy which is now coming to be known as prag- 
matism first put in an appearance in the philosophical family, it was 
not given a very cordial welcome by its older brothers. It was, in 
fact, regarded as a sort of spurious product, — not a genuine birth, but 
a wind egg, as Plato would say. Or, to paraphrase Professor James’s 
sub-title, it was looked upon as simply a new name for some old and 
exploded errors of thinking. Philosophy, so it had generally been 
supposed, meant the rule of reason: here was a doctrine that held 
rationalism and intellectualism to be terms of reproach, and that sought 
its support in something that lay beyond the reach of reason and out 
of which reason itself was supposed to emerge. ‘The attempt has often 
been made before. Every mystic has made it; many agnostics have 
made it ; all misologists have made it. But, hitherto at least, the attempt 
by means of reason to get behind reason for reason’s support has sig- 
nally failed. Whether such support be sought in feeling, in ultimate 
‘fact’ or ‘datum,’ or in ‘‘ temperament without a tongue,’’ the out- 
come for philosophy has been the same: in the end they have led to 
the inculcation of the wise silence so far as philosophy’s pet problems 
are concerned. ¢ Again, philosophy seeks to reduce the world of ex- 
perience to unity: pragmatism fairly revels in pluralism, Philosophy 
tries to gather in all the loose ends of experience: pragmatism prefers 
an unravelled multiverse to a closely knit universe. 

But, according to Professor James, the critics of praginatism have in- 
dulged in much futile controversy which might have been avoided had 
they been willing to wait until the message was fairly out." The doc- 
trine has been grossly misunderstood, and its advocates treated as if 
they did not even possess common ordinary intelligence. Our chief 
interest in the book before us must therefore be to find out exactly 
what the message is. 

It goes without saying that Professor James’s volume is delightful 
reading. Once begin it and you will not willingly put it down until you 

1 The above remark seems, however, inconsistent with Professor James’s practice 


of continually referring to pragmatic teachings, under the caption ‘ the Schiller-Dewey 
view,'’ as if the message were well out and were matter of common notoriety. 
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have reached the last page ; and then, whatever your philosophy, your 
first comment will be: ‘‘I have been well entertained to-night.’’ In 
the arid wastes of philosophical literature, this is a rare and refreshing 
experience. It iseasy to understand the unparalleled success which at- 
tended the delivery of these lectures in Boston and in New York last 
winter. But it was not alone the speaker’s wit and verve and capti- 
vating manner that made the lectures go. \The views expressed fall in 
with many current popular tendencies, Pragmatism, as here presented, 
delights in making plain its scorn of all @ frior? constructions, talks 
much of ‘ facts,’ and at every turn coquettes with science. In fact, 
it declares itself to be precisely on the level of the other sciences, hav- 
ing no peculiar method of its own and no superior claims to certainty, 
being even less certain of its results than the other sciences are of 
theirs, in proportion as its problems are vaster. It thus affects humility 
and eschews dogmatism. It knows nothing for sure except that no 
man can know anything for sure. It is the philosophy of the open 
doors.: Emerson once wrote that the poets were to be the philosophers 
of the future, for they alone, defying the demon of consistency, are 
free to leave all doors open to the reception of truth in all its varied 
guises. The pragmatist claims the privilege which Emerson would 
reserve for the poets. 

| Another reason for the popularity of this philosophy is the sense of 
freedom that it appears to bring with it,—a freedom that many, no 
doubt, will be inclined to characterize as licence or lawlessness, But 
it undoubtedly Aas a democratic air. It reads like the philosophy of 
a ‘new world’ with a large frontier and, beyond, the enticing unex- 
plored lands where one may still expect the unexpected. It appeals 
to one’s sporting blood and one’s amour du risque, for it is hospitable 
to chance. It is a philosophy in which one can take a gamble, for it 
holds that the dice of experience are not loaded. |The older monistic 
philosophies and religions, as Professor James portrays them, seem to 
present by contrast stuffy closed systems and, an exhausted universe. 
They seem to pack the individual into a logical strait-jacket, and to 
represent all history as simply the unfolding of a play that was written 
to its very last line from the dawn of creation. These old monistic 
absolutisms go with the old order of things, and they and their advo- 
cates are treated by Professor James with scorn and contempt. Prag- 
matism is the philosophy of the revo//é, and there is something of the 
revolté in us all. No inconsiderable portion of Professor James’s book 
is polemical, and the gist of his polemics may be summed up in the 
phrases :, 4 das Hegel and all his tribe! Conspuez the Absolute ! 
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But it must be added that, in stating the views of his opponents, ‘‘ the 
intellectualists,’’ Professor James gives almost invariably a caricature 
of their views. He seems to recognize no other alternative to prag- 
matism save a soft and saccharine absolutism, which one may possibly 
find in the writings of a few of the mystics, and chiefly the oriental 
mystics, but which one cannot in fairness ascribe to any of the greater 
idealists, from Plato and Aristotle onward. Were pragmatism the 
only escape from such mystic monisms, we should all no doubt espouse 
the cause of pragmatism ; for whatever may be the difficulties of the 
latter, the difficulties in the way of the former are greater far. To be 
sure, one can find in the writings of most idealists sentences that, 
wrested from their context, might seem to justify Professor James's 
strictures ; but one has a right to expect of the pragmatist the same 
fairness in dealing with his opponents that he himself demands when 
he is the object of criticism. ) 

(Finally, pragmatism finds favor through its apparent simplicity. 
It is not a doctrine that hides its meaning in polysyllabic profundity. 
Its formulas can be stated in the vernacular tongue, and he who runs 
may read. And yet the complaint of the pragmatists that their 
critics uniformly show an inability to grasp their view suggests the 
doubt that this clearness may be more apparent than real. 

Positively stated and briefly put, the significance of pragmatism, as 
I gather it from the book before us, is, that it is simply the modern 
analogue of positivism. The pragmatist, like Comte, repudiating 
metaphysics, seeks to substitute a philosophy which shall be nothing 
but the larger and more comprehensive science, having the same 
modesty and the same ambitions, and employing the same methods, 
as all the other empirical sciences, but dealing with more complex 
experiences.) And the cue to the difference between positivism and 
pragmatism is found in the development which the natural sciences 
themselves have undergone in the past fifty years. In Comte’s day 
physics was the fundamental science, and one somehow expected 
through it to reach the foundation stones of the universe. The 
sciences were supposed to give a transcript of reality, even though 
reality was called phenomenal. Once their work of simplification was 
accomplished, we should have traced reality to its lair, where we could 
behold it in its given primeval nakedness. But with the attempt to 
rest physics itself upon mathematics, science made its Copernican revo- 
lution, the significance of which is now coming to be clearly recog- 
nized. Science has become humanized. The real for science is not 
a world of independent or interdependent atoms, but a realm of ex- 
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perience. Science does not lead us tothe concrete, but away from it. . 
Its results do not give us transcripts of reality, but rather a compend- 
- ious conceptual shorthand to describe our perceptions with, so many 
convenient short cuts across the fields of experience, which are valid 
so far as they are convenient, and so long as no more convenient short 
cuts shall have been found. Its reals are not static, but dynamic ; sl 
not fixed, but fluent and plastic. a 
Now the pragmatist would apply all this to philosophy and her 
problems. The conception of God, for example, is valid in so far as >. 
it provides such a convenient short cut across the facts of experience, . 
and so long as it continues to do so without at the same time blocking 
up other and more serviceable short cuts. And so with all the 
familiar problems. ‘There is an undoubted fascination in such an - 
undertaking’; And to one who views the history of philosophy from m 
e the outside, and sees in it simply the record of exploded systems, this 
may seem to be the last word of philosophy. And if I may venture a 
prediction, it would be that pragmatism will rapidly gain in popularity 
' in the next few years, but that it will continue to find favor, as it does 
at the present time, chiefly with those who are unacquainted, or but ~~ 
imperfectly acquainted, with the history of philusophy. { For, like its . 
predecessor positivism, it does not solve the difficult problems of . 
philosophy ; it simply ignores them) Of course I do not mean by this a3 
remark to bring against the pragmatists any wholesale accusation of 
ignorance of the history of philosophy. I am simply noting what I Et 
think is a patent and significant fact regarding the Anhdnger of prag- a 
matism,— those who sit on the bleachers and do the rooting. : 
u ( Pragmatism, according to Professor James, ‘‘ does not stand for any 
special results. It is a method only’’ (p. 51). What then is the 
pragmatic method? It is ‘primarily a method of settling meta- 
physical disputes that otherwise might be interminable.’’ Whenever 4 
a dispute arises, it asks for the practical consequences of the rival 4 
views. ‘* What difference would it practically make to any one if this = 
notion rather than that notion were true? If no practical difference 
whatever can be traced, then the alternatives mean practically the - 
| same thing, and all dispute is idle. Whenever a dispute is serious, 7 
we ought to be able to show some practical difference that must fol- 
low from one side or the other’s being right’’ (pp. 45-46). Many : 
philosophical disputes collapse into insignificance, Professor James 
thinks, when this test is applied. ‘‘ There can de no difference any- 
where that doesn’t make a difference elsewhere —no difference in ¥ 
abstract truth that doesn’t express itself in a difference in concrete fact 
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and in conduct consequent upon that fact, imposed on somebody, 
somehow, somewhere, and somewhen. The whole function of philos- 
ophy ought to be to find out what definite difference it will make to 
you and me, at definite instants of our life, if this world-formula or 
that world-formula be the true one’’ (pp. 49-50). And again, Pro- 
fessor James writes: ‘‘ To attain perfect clearness in our thoughts of 
an object we need only consider what conceivable effects of a practical 
kind the object may involve — what sensations we are to expect from 
it, and what reactions we must prepare. Our conception of these 
effects, whether immediate or remote, is then for us the whole of our 
conception of the object, so far as that conception has positive signifi- 
cance at all’’ (pp. 46-47). 

All this contains undoubtedly much excellent advice which, if fol- 
lowed, would eliminate mere verbal disputes} would prevent the glori- 
fication of abstractions and check the tendency to make idols of names. 
But so far there would seem to be nothing in the ‘‘ pragmatic method ”’ 
that had to wait for the genius of pragmatism before being discovered. 
In fact, as Professor James says, it is as old as Socrates and Aristotle. 
\The only thing that a philosopher of the intellectualist school could 
take exception to is the apparent implication that the practical effects 
are limited to ‘‘ the sensations we are to expect’’ and ‘‘ the reactions 
we must prepare.’’ But Professor James does not mean so to limit 
the method, for he holds that intellectual consequences are also prac- 
tical effects. This being the case, it is hard to see how we have in 
this principle any philosophical method at all. For there is probably 
no philosophical dispute, however hyper-subtle the distinction upon 
which it may turn, that has not somewhere and for some one had prac- 
tical consequences.) On the other hand, thoughts have a way of dying 
and getting buried in phrases which then come to be used as substi- 
tutes for thinking. This is a tendency everywhere found, even, I think, 
in the camp of the pragmatists themselves. /And in so far as pragma- 
tism is fighting the tendency to mere verbalism and to the misuse of 
abstractions, there is no reason why we should not all, whatever our 
philosophies, make common cause with her. 

\ But Professor James tells us that the pragmatic method means ‘‘ she 
attitude of looking away from first things, principles, ‘ categories,’ sup- 
posed necessities ; and of looking toward last things, fruits, consequences, 
facts’’ (italics the author’s). It means ‘‘the empiricist temper 
regnant and the rationalist temper sincerely given up’’ (pp. 54-5, 
51). Here is perhaps the parting of the ways. And yet I fail to 
find anything in the ‘‘ method,’’ as Professor James has described it, 
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which justifies these assertions. What if it should prove that looking 
toward ‘‘ first things, principles, ‘ categories,’ supposed necessities ’’ 
is itself of value in helping us as we look toward ‘ last things, fruits, 
consequences, facts’’? And, indeed, this is just what Professor James in 
his chapter on ‘‘ Common Sense ’’ and in his chapter on ‘‘ Pragmatism 
and Religion ’’ finds to be the case. ‘There is an unfortunate antithe- 
sis in these assertions} ‘Their entweder — oder implies the possibility of 
making a separation between first things and last things, principles 
and consequences, which would itself lead to the barren abstractionism 
of which Professor James complains, whichever horn of the dilemma 
one accepted. If, however, pragmatism does not mean to make this 
separation, if it is simply demanding of us all that we should be sober 
and patient, and show greater respect for the facts of experience, that 
we should never lose sight of the fact that our philosophies, one and 
all, are constructed to explain, to help us about in, experience, and 
that in building them up we all do start from actual experience and 
must ever keep returning to experience, — then, once more, I should 
think that we could all get together, and even call ourselves prag- 
matists, if we liked that label, and cared to wear a new name for a 
good old way of thinking. | But surely idealism, at least since the 
time of Kant, has recognized this truth, and has been striving to live 
up to it. Professor James, indeed, interprets his Kant differently. 
He represents him as believing in ‘‘ categories fulminated before 
nature began,’’ and so, not unnaturally, finds him far removed from 
pragmatism and from all significant modern thinking. And yet wet 
Kant actually undertook was to make a more searching and 

analysis of experience than his predecessors, either of the rationalist 
or empiricist schools, had made. And what he found was that every 
single significant item of experience pointed in two directions, toward 
the given, the received, and also toward the active, organizing, form- 
giving factor. Now Professor James in his analysis comes upon the 
same distinction. He recognizes three factors in every significant 
experience : ‘‘ sensation,’’ ‘‘ relation,’’ and ‘‘ funded truths.’’ In the 
last class he places the categories, which he holds to be fortunate dis- 
coveries of some prehistoric geniuses, and he also speaks of them as 
‘* gradually forming themselves in nature’s presence.’’ Of course no 
Kantian, and no idealist, will find in this a convincing and adequate 
account of the categories, and there is room for a real difference 
between pragmatist and idealist here. But that is another story. My 
point here is that, although the idealist may regard the categories as 
eternally valid principles of organization, constituting the back-bone 
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alike of all significant experience and of all intelligible intercourse, 
still he may agree with Professor James that they exist nv redus and 
not ante res, at least not anfe res in any temporal sense. And the 
pragmatist’s indebtedness to Kant seems quite obvious, and I think it 
hardly an exaggeration to say that without Kant pragmatism had never 
been.) And it is hardly generous of Professor James to speak of Kant 
as an old fossil, and to tell us, as he does in his California address, 
that philosophy’s path should lie around Kant and not through him. 
His position reminds me of a remark, more forcible than elegant, that 
I once heard a distinguished German philosopher make. He had 
been vigorously vituperating Hegel, and then, by way of recantation, 
he remarked: ‘‘ Afterall, we all stand on Hegel’s shoulders, and it ill 
becomes us to spend our time spitting on the old man’s head.’’ 

That the so-called pragmatic method is not, strictly speaking, a 
method at all, comes out in the chapter where Professor James seeks 
to apply it to some familiar metaphysical problems. One illustration 
will suffice. Professor James is comparing abstract spiritualism with 
abstract materialism. According to both views the entire contents of 
the world are once for all given, the world is finished, it has no future. 
The pragmatist is asked to choose between the two theories. Since 
on either view the returns are all in, he finds them identical, and so 
he must hold that they both, ‘‘in spite of their different-sounding 
names, mean exactly the same thing’’ (p.97). Now while in one 
respect these theories may be identical, and while Professor James, 
with certain practical purposes in view, may find them equally blight- 
ing, and hold that it is a matter of indifference which he believes, yet 
for all that, even pragmatically considered, they may reveal the great- 
est difference. For one man, holding to the one view, may find that 
it takes him off to the desert, there to spend the rest of his days 
doubled over, gazing at his umbilical and repeating the mystic ‘‘ om,”’ 
while another, holding to the other view, may find that it takes him 
to his laboratory to study the properties and the behavior of matter, 
That is, if one only select one’s point of view, every theory will reveal 
some sort of practical consequences. But there is another difficulty. 
Professor James, after pronouncing abstract spiritualism and abstract 
materialism identical, adds the significant words: ‘‘I am supposing, 
of course, that the theories Aave been equally successful in their explana- 
tions of what is.’’ { But if the pragmatic method is to help us in decid- 
ing between these two views, it is just here that we want light ; we 
want it to show us how we are to decide whether they have been 
equally successful in their explanation of what is. Perhaps Professor 
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James could work this out on pragmatic principles, but in this 
chapter where he undertakes to show us the method in operation 
he does not do so.) And I find it the same with all the other meta- 
physical issues that he discusses. So, while I am ready to give all 
honor to Professor James and his co-pragmatists for the service they 
are rendering philosophy in their wise cautions, in their insistence 
upon remaining near the concrete, avoiding barren abstractions and 
verbal disputes, respecting experience and learning of it, and recog- 
nizing the matter-of-fact instrumental character of thinking, — and 
these are virtues which we all aim to possess, — yet when all this is 
accomplished, the ‘‘ method ’’ is still to seek. 

But, in addition to being a method, pragmatism, Professor James 
tells us, is ‘‘a genetic theory of what is meant by truth.’’ ‘* Zhe 
true,’’ he writes, ‘‘ zs the name of whatever proves itself to be good in 
the way of belief, and good, too, for definite assignable reasons’’(p. 
76; italics the author’s). Wecannot ‘‘ keep the notion of what is 
better for us, and what is true for us, permanently apart.’’ I cannot 
see how any idealist can take exception to these statements. He takes 
their truth for granted; they are his birthright. Ever since Plato 
showed that the highest organizing idea was the idea of the Good 
and not the idea of Being, they have been his rightful inheritance. 
Wherein, then, lies the difference between the pragmatists and their 
opponents? Here is where Professor James finds it. The idealist, or, 
as he calls him, the ‘‘ rationalist,’’ holds that truth and reality are 
immutable ; that reality is ‘‘complete and ready-made from all 
eternity’’ ; that the truth of our ideas ‘‘ adds nothing to the content 
of experience. It makes no difference to reality itself; it is super- 
venient, inert, static, a reflexion merely.’’ ‘‘ The great assumption 
of the intellectualists is that truth means essentially an inert static 
relation.’’ Such statements, implying as they do the separation of a 
world of immutable truth from a world of transient fact, misrepresent 
the idealistic position. The idealist as well as the pragmatist could 
accept the statement which Professor James puts forward in opposition 
to the supposed intellectualist position, namely, that ‘‘ ¢rue zdeas are 
those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate and verify. False 
ideas are those that we can not’’ (p. 201 ; italics the author’s). Tobe 
sure, the verifying in question is sometimes referred to by Professor 
James as if it must of necessity be a verifying in sensible experience 
(v. p. 215), but in general it is not so limited. 

The real difference between the pragmatist and his opponents comes 
out more clearly in another formulation which Professor James gives 
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of his conception of truth. ‘‘‘ Zhe true,’ to put it briefly, is only 
the expedient in the way of our thinking, just as ‘the right’ is only 
the expedient in the way of our behaving’’ (p. 222; italics the 
author’s). The implication here, and throughout the discussion, is 
that since the true is only the expedient in the way of our thinking, we 
can tell what is true in a given case by asking what is expedient, 
Here the idealist finds a pitfall. He might accept the formulation 
given above, but he would always be careful to add, ‘expediency’ 
here means expediency on the whole and in the long run, and he 
would point out that just because this addition must always be made, 
we have not in this statement about truth discovered a principle which 
is of any direct application, except within a very narrow range of expe- 
rience. Professor James, indeed, makes in one place this same addi- 
tion, but he seems to think that this does not in any way prevent the 
direct applicability of the principle involved. Now so far as expe- 
diency means present felt expediency, it can be directly applied to 
concrete cases, and very often truth is used to describe little if any- 
thing more than just such felt expediency. But in those cases where 
expediency must mean more than this, and they include practically 
all of the metaphysical questions, it cannot be directly applied ; for 
one cannot now grasp the total vision which would be necessary in 
order to know what is going to prove expedient in the long run. In 
other words, it proves just as difficult to make practical use of such a 
principle as it is to make use of the intellectualist principle which 
Professor James condemns ; for it also makes tacit appeal to the all- 
wise knower, call him the Absolute or not, who stands in the back- 
ground and whose judgments are the truth. That is, the statement 
given may be true, but in order to use it we need to know more about 
the nature of truth, and we need a method which will enable us to make 
sure of our steps in our approach toward the desired goal. I can make 
my point clearer by referring to the instructive parallel in Professor 
James’s definition: ‘‘ just as ‘the right’ is only the expedient in the 
way of our behaving.’’ This may be enough to tell us, for instance, that 
honesty will always prove in the long run an expedient way of behav- 
ing. But if one should ask oneself in a concrete situation, ‘‘ What is 
the honest course for me to take ?’’ and if, inspired by this definition, 
he should say, ‘‘ To answer this question I need only ask, What is 
the expedient course for me to take?’’ well, we should all give sucha 
person a wide berth in our commercial dealings. It would be no 
doubt a perfectly safe procedure, for one who possessed all wisdom, 
but not for us mortals. 
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(and this brings me to what is perhaps the real root of the difficulty 
that some of us find in the pragmatic position. The pragmatist writes 
as if he thought that, when he had pointed out the obvious truth that all 
of ‘‘ our psychological ascertainments of truth are in mutation,’’ he had 
shown at the same time that truth itself is in mutation; that, when he 
had given a psychological account of a truth-getting process, he had 
brought to light all that we mean by truth. And so he speaks of 
truth as something that ‘‘ happens’’ to an ‘‘ idea,’’ and says that the 
truth of an idea is an ‘‘ event’’ or a ‘‘ process,’’ ‘‘ the process, namely, 
of its verifying itself.’”) Now is there not another meaning of truth 
which the pragmatist and all the rest of us recognize, and upon which 
we lean when we attempt to comprehend the verifying process? 
Truth, in the sense I refer to, while not ‘‘ an inert static relation,’’ 
has none the less, while thoroughly dynamic and immanent in the 
experience process, if one take experience in the pregnant sense, a 

(perfectly definite, fixed, and unalterable character.) When one asks 
for the truth regarding any situation, what he is trying to grasp is 
some definite relation between his ideas, and between his ideas and 
experience as focussed for him in the situation he is confronting, which 
even now obtains, and which, as truth-seeker, it is his business to find 
out, which is the meaning and truth of that situation, whether or not 
he has discovered it, and in advance of the search and the processes 
of verification. If one could only grasp this relation, one would be, 
so far as the particular situation in question is concerned, where ‘‘ one 
ought to be mentally.’’ And this is not, as Professor James holds, 
‘*an idea abstracted from the concretes of experience and then used 
to oppose and negate what it was abstracted from’’ (p. 229). It is 
the idea which lives in the concretes and gives them their meaning ; 
it is the idea by means of which we break through the charmed circle 
of solipsism. 

And yet I am not at all sure that we have even here found any real 
difference between the pragmatist and his opponents; for the prag- 
matist is an elusive person. Just when you think you have caught his 
meaning, you find him saying something that seems to take it all back. 

‘After Professor James has apparently confined the meaning of truth to 
the psychological process of truth-getting, made it an event, a proc- 
ess of verifying ; and after he has pointed the finger of scorn at those 
who hold that truth is immutable, that with regard to any situation 
it is a relation that obtains prior to the process of verification, that is 
now and here real and ought to be discovered, — he writes: ‘‘ When 
new experiences lead to retrospective judgments, using the past tense, 
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what these judgments utter was true, even though no past thinker had 
been led there’’ (p. 223). 

Is not this bringing back through the window what he had previ- 
ously thrown out by the door? For if this statement is true, must it 
not force us to say that the truth of any situation is, in advance of all 
truth-getting processes, a relation that obtains once for all, and that 
includes all that ever shall be ascertained with regard to that particular 
situation?) And if ‘‘the Absolute’’ can be admitted as a possible 
hypothesis, and Professor James tells us that belief in an Absolute is 
useful in giving us our moral holidays and in so far must pragmatically 
be regarded as true, then must it not also be conceded that the abso- 
lutist’s conception of truth may be the true conception ? 

Professor James’s volume is interesting and stimulating throughout, 
and it is needless to add that it contains a deal of practical wisdom 
and much useful advice which all philosophers would do well to heed. 
And it seems to me to be much stronger in what it affirms than in 
what it denies. But as the positive doctrine stands, I think it lacks 
body. It needs the support of some more systematic philosophy than 
that which is here but roughly sketched. It could be taken up into 
and absorbed by idealism with mutual advantage both to pragmatism 
and to idealism. Perhaps Professor James has some other philosophy 
which will round out and complete the pragmatistic suggestions that 
the volume contains, — and there are some passages which imply that 
such is the case. If so, we should greatly like to have that philosophy 


brought to light. 
CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
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Geschichte der Philosophie als Finleitung in das System der Phi- 
losophie. Erster Teil: Von Thales bis auf die Sophisten. Von 
WALTER KINKEL. Giessen, Verlag von Alfred Toepelmann, 1906. 
— pp. vii, 274 and 76. 

The history described in the above title has been planned by Pro- 
fessor Kinkel on an apparently extensive scale. There is nothing in 
title or preface to indicate that the work is to be confined to ancient 
philosophy. ‘Taking the period covered by the first volume as the 
basis of measurement, —/7. ¢., from Thales to Protagoras, say 150 
years,— a long row of volumes will be needed before our contempo- 
raries are fairly treated. It is evident that the discussion of certain 
periods must be curtailed, if the magnitude of the work is to be kept 
in reasonable or symmetrical bounds. 
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Kinkel writes from a special standpoint, viz., from the standpoint 
of an introduction to systematic philosophy. While this bias of in- 
terest is here and there apparent in the account of the Pre-Socratics, 
one would suppose that the Post-Socratic philosophy would require, 
from Kinkel’s standpoint, a relatively more detailed discussion. For 
the interests of systematic philosophy, the Pre-Socratics have little to 
offer compared with Plato and Aristotle. Besides this particular 
standpoint of treating the history of philosophy as a general intro- 
duction to systematic philosophy, a method which ought to be ser- 
viceable to every student of the subject, Kinkel has in mind a par- 
ticular system, which still further narrows his interest and his view. 
He comes from the Marburg School of Philosophy, and writes with 
the bias of that school. His views, not only of the general signifi- 
cance of the History of Philosophy, but also of the fundamental 
problems of systematic thought, are essentially identical with those of 
Cohen and Natorp. This bias shows itself distinctly in his criticisms 
of the Pre-Socratics, especially in the criticism of Parmenides and 
the Sophists. Inasmuch as the primary aim of the work is to serve as 
an introduction to systematic philosophy, the critical examination of 
historical evidence and philological details receive a minimum of at- 
tention. Almost all biographical data are omitted. The chief second- 
ary sources, however, — Brandis, Zeller, Gomperz, Diels, Rohde, 
Usener, Boeckh,— have not been neglected, and the work bears un- 
questionable evidence of painstaking, discriminating scholarship. 
Further, the author writes not merely for the specialist in philosophy, 
but for the general public. He takes the old Greco-Roman view 
that philosophy is not merely a theoretical discipline for the satisfac- 
tion of purely scientific ends, but is essentially a practical rationale 
of life, a reasoned morality and religion. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the work is open to several serious 
objections. In the first place, any history of philosophy that is 
planned on so extensive a scale as this, can ill afford to omit bio- 
graphical and critical details, or such references and citations of 
evidence as are exacted by a trained scholar. For after all, the book 
' is a book for scholars and not for the general public. It is in no 
way popular, either in style or in content, and its bearings on prob- 
lems of immediate popular interest are not readily apparent. Another 
objection applies rather to the arrangement of the contents of the vol- 
ume. The notes are placed in an appendix, pagination of which is 
4 not consecutive with the main body of the work, and this makes the 

reading of the notes in connection with the text awkward and tedious. 
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It also complicates reference to the notes by page. Further, the fact 
that the author holds a brief for Neo-Criticism is apparent in his 
evaluation of the Pre-Socratics, especially in his arraignment of the 
sensationalism of the Sophists and his high praise of the idealism of 
Parmenides. When George Grote wrote his famous chapter on the 
Sophists, he held a double brief,— his political bias towards democ- 
racy and his philosophical bias towards sensationalism,— but he wrote 
with so much learning and real insight that a completely one-sided 
account of the Sophists, such as Kinkel’s, ought nowadays to be im- 
possible. The only point in Grote’s defence which is quoted with 
approval in the author’s notes is that of the Sophists receiving money 
for instruction. As to the Sophists’ doctrines he (Kinkel) says: 
‘‘Their philosophical theories are through and through pitiable, yes, 
in spite of every good intention, harmful and destructive’’ (p. 265). 
‘*The Sophistic movement is a morbid aberration of the human mind, 
the appearance of which is not peculiar to a single age or to Greece ’’ 
(p. 274). These hostile criticisms are directed mainly to the sensa- 
tionalism and subjectivism of the Sophists. The relations of Sophistry 
to Pre-Socratic dogmatism, polytheism, the rise of logic, post-Socratic 
scepticism, or to the science of rhetoric and the public life of the time, 
are left out of consideration. In evaluating ahistorical movement, it 
would seem to be axiomatic to say that it must be measured, not 
merely in terms of values now current, but also in terms of the thought 
and conditions of its own age. No doubt the author would reply that 
his history is written in the interest of systematic philosophy, and 
movements are therefore evaluated with reference to their systematic 
bearings. The reader will still feel, I think, that the author’s stand- 
ard is ultra partisan. 

Apart from these objections, the book has many excellences which 
entitle it to the favorable regard of historians of philosophy. The 
introductory chapter, on ‘‘ The Scientific and the Primitive Conscious- 
ness,’’ is a very clear account of certain aspects of the beginnings of 
culture. Kinkel explains the slow process by which the concept at- 
tained its purely spiritual character, how the concrete sensible elements 
of knowledge, in becoming conceptualized, left traces of the process 
in language (cf German Ur-sache, Grund, be-greifen, etc., p. 9). In 
the earliest stages of the evolution of knowledge, causes are seen, felt, 
and heard. Primitive concepts were adjectives, 7. ¢., either attributes 
of things or actions. Because man had not arrived at the meaning 
of the pure concept nor had reduced phenomena to the regulation of 
law, he was driven to supplicate fate, 7. ¢., the accidental, undeter- 
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mined in the world-process. His happiness and well-being were de- 
pendent on powers outside himself. These powers were endowed 
with personality or quasi-personality, as demons, with which the 
primitive man was obliged to acquaint himself. Sacrifice was a con- 
tract between the suppliant and the demon. In this way it was first 
practical and moral notions that were developed and given sensible 
embodiment in a demoniacal or divine being. And as moral notions 
are not conceivable apart from a will, therefore when reflection was 
turned to morality and the rudimentary concepts of the moral life 
were given embodiment, it was necessary that they should become 
personal. Practical and ethical considerations are consequently the 
most significant facts in the early evolution of religion, the doctrine 
of demons and deities. ‘‘ The first Object,’’ as Kinkel quotes from 
K6rner, ‘‘ on which the human spirit of investigation exercised itself 
was the universe.’’ The religious explanation was followed by the 
sensualistic explanation of the Ionians, who discovered the unity of 
the world in the unity of nature. Later the unity of the world was 
discovered in the unity of thought. The old problem of ‘the one 
and the many,’ resolved by the poets and the people through the in- 
terpolation into reality of mythical wills, was resolved by Thales and 
the originators of science through the new conception of living matter 
(Aristotle points out the influence of myth by connecting the Thalean 
water with the mythical Okeanos), by Pythagoras through a semi- 
idealistic principle (mathematical), by Plato through a purely ideal- 
istic principle, the hypostasized concept. In the reasoned progress 
of systematic thought, from myth through materialism and sensualism 
to pure idealism, Kinkel sees the true goal of the evolution of philosophy. 

In the sections on ‘‘ The Poets and Artists ’’ and ‘* The Physicians 
and Historians’’ (pp. 33 ff., 88 ff., 228 ff., 240 ff.), very little is gained 
from the author’s own standpoint of an introduction to systematic 
philosophy. ‘The citations of views there given are interesting and 
valuable in themselves, but are scarcely justified by their bearings on 
the main thesis of the work. Gomperz has written such chapters in a 
most brilliant and effective way, but his aim was to disclose the general 
intellectual conditions under which speculation grew. This purpose 
was accomplished by Gomperz in an illuminating fashion (ci Greek 
Thinkers, Vol. 1, Bk. I, chap. ii ; Bk. Il, chap. vi; Bk. III, chaps. 
i and viii), but from the nature of the case, it was bound to be a very 
voluminous undertaking. In Kinkel’s work these sections might be 
excised without any material loss to the book. 

In his discussion of the Eleatics, Kinkel is very appreciative of their 
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services to both metaphysics and ethics. He finds that the Eleatics 
discovered the unity of the material cosmos in the unity of thought, 
and the unity of the moral world (referring, apparently, to Xeno- 
phanes, p. 133) in the unity of God, and so they are held to have pre- 
pared the way for Plato, as they no doubt did. In the pantheism 
of Xenophanes, the events of the cosmos are the life of God, and 
in a certain sense Xenophanes used the idea employed by many 
Pantheists, that the world is the Sensortum Det (p. 137). The 
individual gods enumerated by Xenophanes are not in contra- 
diction with the spirit of his monotheism, but in the interpreta- 
tion of Kinkel they are revelations of the unitary deity. The chief 
motive in this Xenophantic pantheism Kinkel conceives to be esthetic 
(p. 138), a view which I regard as more than questionable. The 
evident motive is rather ethical, which saturates the few Xeno- 
phantic fragments through and through, as the author later points out 
(p. 142). It seems to me also doubtful whether one may go so far as 
Kinkel does, in interpreting the god of Xenophanes as the cosmic rea- 
son (p. 139), or sunder his thought quite so sharply from the hylo- 
zoism of his contemporaries. Kinkel calls him the ‘first exponent 
of the theoretical idealism ’’ (p. 142). As Xenophanes is character- 
ized as the founder of idealism, who approached the explanation of the 
cosmos from the hypothesis of a divine Absolute, so Parmenides is 
characterized as the real discoverer of the Concept of Being. Neither 
of these statements can be made without qualification. Parmenides, 
in making Being unchangeable, did away with the conception of time 
in the realm of pure Being. Being and thought are one, 7. ¢., thought 
in the sense of the concept. But as the concept, which is the norm 
for mind and being, is not subject to time-limitations, time must be 
referred to the region of opinion (défa), 7. ¢., to the region of sensi- 
ble or phenomenal reality. Kinkel agrees essentially with Brandis and 
Natorp in their idealistic interpretation of Parmenides. Zeller and 
Diels, on the other hand, are nearer to the literal testimony of the 
fragments in their view that the Parmenidean Being is corporeal and 
spatial. As ParmeNides excluded the notions of time, motion, and 
plurality from Being, the sensible world must logically fall outside the 
realm of Being in the realm of illusion. This part of the Parmenidean 
philosophy, — the défa of the poem, — is not very satisfactorily han- 
dled by the author, the fault being more in the text than in the inter- 
preter. The sections on Pythagoras and Zeno, two very obscure and 
difficult subjects, are extraordinarily suggestive and valuable. 
Wma. A. HAMMOND. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Synthetica: Being Meditations Epistemological and Ontological. 
By S. S. Laurre. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, 
Green, & Co.—Vol. I, pp. xi, 321; Vol. II, pp. x, 416. 

These volumes constitute the material of the Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered at the University of Edinburgh in 1905 and 1906. The 
lectures as given were based chiefly on the second volume, to which 
the first may be regarded as introductory, containing the foundation 
and justification of the religious view which the author seeks to develop. 

At the outset it must be confessed that the task of the reviewer 
would have been greatly lightened, and the path of the reader made 
much easier, had Dr. Laurie chosen a different literary medium than 
that of ‘‘ Meditations ’’ for the expression of his thought. Regard 
for a rigorously clear form of exposition would have resulted in the 
simplification of many passages as well as the elimination of numerous 
repetitions. The author also has a tendency to construct for himself 
an elaborate terminology quite his own, and to employ unusual words 
when those of more general acceptance among philosophical writers 
would often have served his purpose equally well. These defects are 
the more to be regretted, as Dr. Laurie, at his best, is the master of 
a style which is clear, forceful, and not wanting in a note of distinc- 
tion. 

Turning from the literary form to the philosophical method of the 
work, one immediately discovers that it is an attempt to develop a 
metaphysical and religious system by the analysis and criticism of the 
processes of human knowledge. ‘The author endeavors to trace the 
development of knowledge from its simplest beginnings to its culmi- 
nation in an ‘‘ Absolute Synthesis ’’ of the sphere of Man’s experience. 
In this development three grand stages are recognized. ‘The first and 
lowest is that of ‘* Pure Feeling,’’ which has as its object ‘‘ Universal 
Unconditioned Being.’’ Feeling is the ‘‘ root-character and func- 
tion’’ of the conscious subject. The second stage is that of Sensation, 
which in its highest form of ‘‘ Attention’’ marks the limit of animal 
intelligence. ‘* The fo/a/ object in sense is at this stage beheld, 
received, and reflexed as a single codrdinated total ’’ (Vol. I, p. 43). 
But the qualities of the object are here only unified ‘‘in and for the 
sentient subject, not by it.” This is the stage of consciousness, not 
of self-consciousness ; the function of mind is ‘‘ reflexive’’ and 
‘«synoptic,’’ not ‘‘ active’’ and ‘‘synthetic.’’ The third and final stage 
is that of Reason, or ‘‘ Will-reason,’’ as Dr. Laurie is fond of calling 
it. Feeling and sense are therefore completed by ‘‘ Pure Thought 
(the Dialectic).’’ The new potency or ‘‘ Force’’ which now appears, 
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and is the essential element in all self-conscious knowledge, is sharply 
distinguished from ‘‘Conation.’’ Conation is ‘‘ passive activity,’’ 
whereas Will is ‘‘ active activity.’’ The ‘* Dialectic’’ contains 
within itself different degrees or moments. Its most rudimentary act 
is ‘* Percipience,’’ the presentation to consciousness of a ‘‘ discrimi- 
nated unit.’’ The second moment is a synthesis of percepts, a 
** sense concept,’’ while its final resultant is a ‘‘ ra¢iona/ synthesis.’’ 
‘* Particulars and apparent contradictions are woven into a reasoned 
unity ; and it is only now that we are entitled to say: The Absolute 
isa System—a One iz Many”’ (Vol. II, p. 48). The ‘‘ True 
Absolute,’’ as the reasoned unity of man’s experience, is distinguished 
from the ‘‘ Absolute as containing the Infinite.’’ The latter is only an 
ideal of the imagination ‘‘which we must affirm; and then let 
alone’’; it is ‘‘immeasurable,’’ a ‘‘ transcendent, outlying fact.’’ 
Throughout Dr. Laurie insists that our Absolute, the only Absolute we 
can know, is the ‘‘ Absolute Synthesis of Experience ’’; a synthesis of 
‘** Being-Absolute’’ is forever beyond us, though the /ac¢ of its exist- 
ence is known. 

Each ascending plane of mind, we are told, contains the lower, 
‘* which it will illumine and not cancel.’’ Whether there is a suffi- 
cient insistence upon the fact that the higher is implicit in the lower, 
is a question which will perhaps occur to many readers. At times 
there is a suggestion of such a sharp sundering of the stages as to im- 
peril the principle of continuity. How, according to the author’s 
account of knowledge, one may ask, could mental evolution be an 
historical process? Is animal ‘‘ conation’’ wholly different in kind 
from human ‘‘spontaneity’’? Can sucha sharp line be drawn be- 
tween consciousness and self-consciousness? In justice to Dr. Laurie, 
it must be remembered, however, that he is presenting the logic of 
knowledge, not its genetic psychology. 

As regards the designation of the system here developed, it is 
frankly called ‘‘ Natural Realism.’’ ‘The ‘‘ Real’’ is ‘‘ the concrete 
presentation of thingsin Time and Space.’’ All presentations, as pres- 
entations are equally valid. ‘‘ Their truth or reality depends on 
whether or not they are presentations of existence subsisting inde- 
pendently of a particular mind, and the test of this is whether they 
would, under normal conditions, be experienced by the sfecies to 
which the particular individual who experiences them belongs ; in 
other words, whether they are universal or objective (in that sense of 
this latter word in which it means universality)’’ (Vol. I, p. 46). 
Stating his realism in terms of subject and object, Dr. Laurie tells us 
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that the subject ‘‘ is a Real by virtue of the object as reflected into it, 
and the object, again, attains to its fulness and completion in the sys- 
tem to which both belong only in the subject ’’ (Vol. I, p. 84). The 
categories are conveyed to us ‘‘ by means of the things in which they 
exist.’’ In this way he attempts to break down a “‘ crude dualism,’’ 

The theory is, of course, pluralistic. Pluralism, it is admitted, 
‘makes trouble’’ for philosophy, which ‘‘ always seeks The One.’’ 
But as it is the business of philosophy, not to avoid trouble, but to 
take account of all the facts, pluralism must be bravely faced. The 
principle of negation is invoked to solve the contradiction of the 
‘*One’’ and the ‘‘ Many.’’ The ‘ Universal One’’ can attain self- 
determination only through a process of negation which gives rise to 
the many individuals of finite experience. The historical parallel of 
this pluralism is most completely found in the philosophy of Leibniz. 
Indeed, Dr. Laurie makes frequent use of the term ‘‘ mind-matter 
monad.’’ But, unlike the monads of Leibniz, those of our author 
are ‘‘ all set round with open windows.”’ 

When the reader comes to the religious interpretation of this phi- 
losophy, he finds that there is no attempt at a demonstration of the 
existence of God in the sense of a logically binding proof, but only in 
the sense of a ‘‘ pointing out’’ of His actual presence in the world. 
God must be found in ‘‘ the total actual,’’ not in any ‘‘ single abstrac- 
tion.’’ God is another name for ‘‘ the ultimate synthesis of experi- 
ence.’’ Man therefore finds God in his own spirit, in the sense that 
he perceives his own self-conscious life to be ‘* God feeling and think- 
ing His finite externalization in and through a finite.’’ In like 
manner, other beings too, in fact all individuals of whatever rank in 
the hierarchy of being, reveal God according to their capacity. ‘‘ To 
each ascending plane of finite mind the infinite Object, which is God, 
gives Itself to the extent of the growing finite capacity of recipience ’’ 
(Vol. Il, p. 84). Shall we call God personal and self-conscious ? 
The limitations of our thought are here frankly confessed. To call 
God Absolute Spirit appears to Dr. Laurie to be dogmatism. On the 
other hand, he says that ‘‘if it be not a person it contains personal- 
ity ; if it be not a self consciousness it contains the potentiality of 
self-consciousness’’ (Vol. II, p. 97). The only positive predicates 
we can apply are drawn from the finite universe. The predicates of 
goodness, justice, love, etc., are applicable in the sense that they are 
involved in that process ‘‘ whereby ends are achieved in the souls of 
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second volume, include discussions of Ethics and of the State. The 
treatment of ethics presents the general view of the author’s Aica, and 
contains some excellent reflections upon ethical theory. Aésthetics, 
it may be said, receives attention in a meditation of the first volume 
entitled ‘‘ God Immanent as the Beautiful.’’ It is, I venture to sug- 
gest, Schopenhauer, not Schiller, whom Dr. Laurie seeks to recall in 
his ‘‘ Note on the Sublime ’’ at the end of the chapter. 

The last five ‘‘ Meditations ’’ deal with the problems of Evil and Im- 
mortality. ‘The most significant feature of Dr. Laurie’s theodicy is his 
courageous insistence upon the necessity of a modification of the tra- 
ditional conception of God by recognizing that he is under limitations, 
or ‘‘in difficulty,’’ to use the author’s phrase, in the carrying out of 
his plans forthe world. The necessity of such modification is found 
in the fact of ‘‘ superfluous pain,’’ that is, pain which, so far as our 
best insight goes, ‘‘might have been withheld without detriment, 
nay with positive advantage, to the purpose of man’s existence as a 
rational and ethical being.’’ It is pleasing to find relief from the cus- 
tomary theological method of dealing with this problem. The 
customary method, it may be said, consists in an attempt to refute 
what we do know by an appeal to what we do not know. The practical 
effects of such a change in our inherited conception seem to me to 
be wholly on the side of the change. Men find it increasingly 
difficult to worship an omnipotent Being who conceivably might have 
removed from the world evils which their best judgment declares to be 
inimical to the realization of the highest values they know. But they 
may work together with a God who is struggling, albeit ‘‘ in difficulty,’’ 
to realize these values. Nay, all that is chivalrous and noble in the 
human spirit is challenged to such codperation. 

The discussion of immortality seems to me somewhat less convinc- 
ing than the treatment of the problem of evil. Dr. Laurie is inclined, 
I think, to lay too great stress on the general belief of mankind. In 
particular, I should question the historical truth of the statement that 
man has felt assured of immortality ‘‘ most of all in the most ad- 
vanced stages of culture.’’ This seems hardly consistent with the 
history of thought in certain periods of ancient civilization, or with 
the facts of medizval and modern life. The development of culture 
since the Renaissance has been attended with a large increase of doubt. 
As a rule, too, the unthinking masses go on their way with an easy 
assurance, while those who question and doubt belong, on the whole, 
to the culturally select class. I am not urging this criticism as an 
argument against immortality, but am simply concerned with a ques- 
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tion of fact. I must confess, however, that I have little confidence in 
an appeal on such a question to popular sentiment, the less so in view 
of the manner in which this sentiment is commonly generated. It is 
usually the result of dogmatic teaching, given at such an early age and 
with such seemingly weighty sanctions, that there can be no possi- — 
bility of the natural growth of sentiment on the subject. s 
In dealing with this problem, Dr. Laurie seems inclined to affirm an a 
unqualified ‘either—or.’ Either personal immortality or ‘‘ God is a 
bankrupt,’’ with pessimism and racial suicide as the logical outcome. 
| Does not this sharp antithesis disregard various attitudes which have 7 
been, and still are, successfully maintained in practical life? Is it not a 
possible, for example, to believe in and labor for values which may be 
conserved otherwise than through a continuance of the consciousness 
of the individual? Is it not possible also to take a less anthropocen- 
tric view than that which underlies this portion of the author’s relig- ; 
ious philosophy? We little realize, perhaps, the forms of belief to 
which the human spirit can be successfully schooled without losing its 
vigor or its nobler qualities, nay, with possible gain to its heroism 
and worth. 
Naturally a work which gathers up the ripe fruit of years of reflec- 
tion on the part of one who has earnestly striven to think things out, 
must at numberless points stimulate to discussion. I will, however, 
in conclusion, merely touch on one other point in Dr. Laurie’s teach- 
ing. This is his doctrine of the ‘‘ Unconditioned.’’ 
The Unconditioned, according to the author, is given at the lowest 
stage of conscious life, where it appears as the object of ‘‘ pure feeling.”’ 
The fact of indeterminate being beyond the range of experience is, 
we are told, also implicity recognized at all stages of knowledge. 
Finally, the Unconditioned appears again, after the ‘‘ Dialectic’’ has \ 
reached the limit of its finite possibility, as the object of supra- | 
rational, mystic intuition. But, in the first place, are we justified in | 
regarding the object of even rudimentary feeling as unconditioned ? . 
Does not all feeling have a content more or less specific? But even | 
though we admit the author’s contention in this matter, can the ver- 
dict of rudimentary feeling be allowed to stand against the fact that 
at the higher levels of experience the object is always found determi- 
nate and conditioned? ‘The categories, Dr. Laurie insists, are all 
objective ; they exist in the ‘‘Given’’ as well as in the conscious 
knower. And the lower experience, too, is not taken up unchanged 
into the higher, but is ‘‘ illumined’’ by it. The obvious conclusion 
would seem to be that to primary feeling, in the author’s sense, being 
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is unconditioned only because the feeling is too crude an instrument 
to grasp its determinate quantitative and qualitative conditions. 

Again, do the categories of the Dialectic, which condition all our con- 
scious experience, hold good for all possible extensions of experience ? 
If they do, then that which is now beyond actual experience is already 
determinate and conditioned. The fact that our experience is never 
complete and all-embracing does not warrant us in saying that what is 
beyond it is, i se, unconditioned. If I am correct in interpreting 
the logic of the author’s position, we can legitimately speak of a 
** Whole ’’ of being which we as finite intelligences may never, indeed 
can never, completely know. But we have no warrant for declaring 
it to be unconditioned. 

Dr. Laurie’s Unconditioned combines at times the doctrines of Pure 
Being without predicates and the Unknowable. Quite in the manner 
of Hamilton, Mansel, and Spencer, he insists that to know is, ipso facto, 
to limit or condition, and so to ‘‘ cancel’’ an Unconditioned. Why 
not regard the process of knowledge as the interpretation of an already 
conditioned? This, as I have suggested, would seem to be the logical 
result of the author’s own doctrine of the objectivity of the categories. 

G. EVERETT. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Philosophie der Botanitk. Von J. Reinke. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 

1905. —pp. vi, 201. 

The title of this work is justified only in so far as the author presents 
the more general questions discussed in the botany of the present day. 
This, it must be admitted, he does in a fairly complete manner ; yet, 
in so doing, he includes much that would not ordinarily be comprised 
under the term ‘philosophy,’ and at the same time omits much that 
should be discussed in order to make the title appropriate. In fact, he 
quite neglects to go into those more important and distinctly philo- 
sophical questions to which certain problems that he does discuss 
really lead him. However, the book is written from a distinctly 
metaphysical point of view, but metaphysical, chiefly, in the sense in 
which the term is used by so many empiricists as_a word of reproach 
for the use of imaginary and non-verifiable entities. Such a meta- 
physical element in the present case is the ‘‘ Dominant,’’ which our 
author introduces as a ‘‘ force’’ akin to intelligence, but yet not con- 
scious in nature, and which he finds necessary, as he thinks, in order 
to account for certain phenomena, not only in plants, but also in 
animals. It is this acceptance of ‘‘ Dominants,’’ etc., that accord- 
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ingly places him in that group of writers known as the ‘ neo-vitalists,’ 
a group whose point of view the reviewer has previously had occasion 
to oppose, as he does also in the present case. These points will be 
made clearer by taking up the book somewhat in detail. 

The author presents that which he regards as his philosophical and 
critical point of view in the first two chapters. Thus, in Chapter I, 
entitled ‘‘ Aufgaben,’’ after a few trite statements about a philosophy 
of botany having a critical purpose and being a science of presupposi- 
tions, etc., he reviews traditional epistemology somewhat, and accepts 
the realistic position. For this partiality an interesting, though per- 
haps not convincing, reason is given, namely, that were not the know- 
ing-faculties of man capable of giving the truth, then could the organ- 
ism not continue to exist ; since the knowing-faculty is an adaptation, 
it must be truth-giving. 

In Chapter II, on ‘‘ Facts and Hypotheses,’’ it must be admitted 
that some good points are made. Science is not constituted by an 
accumulation of facts alone, but, at the same time that these are 
necessary and must be of such a nature as to allow of generalization, 
there must also be another, a ‘‘ speculative ’’’ element, the hypothesis, to 
bind them together, etc. In fact, directing his argument against a 
well-known school, our author states that a science free from hypoth- 
eses, either as working-means or as means of completion, is an impossi- 
bility, at least at the present time. 

In Chapter III, on ‘‘ Causality and Finality,’’ the purpose is to 
show by certain general reasons, which are expanded in subsequent 
chapters, that physics and chemistry do not suffice for the explanation 
of the organism. 

Thus, in Chapter IV, entitled ‘‘ Die Kriafte,’’ he develops this 
point of view. The concept ‘‘ force’’ receives attention here ; it is 
defined as ‘‘ whatever is effective in nature,’’ as ‘‘ whatever brings 
about changes.’’ Undoubtedly, our author says, the term designates 
a causal relation, and, since in any case the essential nature of cause 
is unknown, it is made to include psychical as well as physical forces. 

However, different kinds of ‘‘ forces ’’ are distinguished as present in 
the organism, those, namely, which do mechanical work, the energies, 
and those which do not, the ‘‘ nicht-energetische Krafte.’’ These last 
concern the organism as a whole, and are divided into ‘‘ System- 
forces,’’ ‘* Dominants,’’ and ‘‘ psychical forces.’’ The first depend 
on the structure of the organism, on ‘‘ system-conditions,’’ and fall, 


together with the energies, under ‘‘ mechanical forces’’; but ‘‘ sys-’ 


tem-conditions’’ are only qualitative, they are not quantitatively 
measurable, they are not energies. 
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However, it is with the second class, the ‘‘ Dominants,’’ that our 
author is most concerned ; indeed, it is this concept especially that 
leads him into a series of difficulties and inconsistencies. The 
** Dominant ’”’ is very similar to, if not identical with, the ‘‘ Entele- 
chy’’ of Driesch ; it is defined (p. 41) as the intelligent self-building 
force of the organism, without analogy in the inorganic world, since 
here, it is asserted, things cannot build themselves. 

The third group, the ‘‘ psychical forces,’’ include not only those 
which already are, but also those which can be, in consciousness. 

It is in virtue of the presence of either of the first two or of all three 
of these ‘‘ forces ’’ that opportunity is found for causation ofa ‘‘ final ’’ 
nature, and, our author insists, it is as much a scientific duty to discover 
relations of ‘‘ finality’’ as it is any others. However, of the three, the 
‘* Dominants ’’ are made to play the most important réle biologically. 
The author’s proof for them is in substance as follows : — The organ- 
ism is a system whose properties are different from those of the inor- 
ganic world, and which the energies alone cannot have ‘‘ brought 
forth ’’ ; but they must have a sufficient cause, and this réle can be filled 
only by some intelligently working ‘‘ force,’’ here called the ‘‘ Domi- 
nant.’’ The weakness of this argument isevident. It consists in the 
assumption that energies in coexistence ina system act only additively, 
an assumptiom which is contrary to the well-known and frequently found 
non-additive results. With this kind of action granted, — ‘‘ creative 
synthesis ’’ I have called it elsewhere, — then all the properties of the 
organism are completely determined by and originate from the energies, 
and no place is left, scientifically, for ‘‘ forces’’ like ‘‘ Dominants’’ or 
for relations of ‘‘ finality ’’ in the usual sense of that term. 

The remaining chapters are more technical. Thus, in Chapter V 
the cell, its parts, functions, etc., are discussed. Preference is ex- 
pressed for a dynamical theory of life as opposed to a morphological 
one of pangenesis, etc. ; but, in contrast to this display of good judg- 
ment, inheritance is made to depend on special forces, namely on the 
** Dominants,’’ which are now stated to exist in the chromosomes. 

Chapter VI is rather methodological ; the question is raised: What 
characters distinguish the organism from other things? ‘The answer 
given thereto is that life is not simply a chemical problem ; it is this, but 
also more, for it is characterized by a unifying bond, a purposefulness. 
Our author here takes the vitalistic position. But the reader would be 
disappointed if he should therefore expect to find some kind of con- 
sciousness accepted as present in plants and lower animals, for this is 
explicitly denied, as are indeed all panpsychist theories. Even the 
‘* Dominants’’ are not psychical, though they are said to be intelligent 
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(p. 84); but this statement is followed by another which denotes 
them as an x in plant life, and admits their possible reduction to other 
forces.’’ 

Chapter VII deals with the ‘‘Form of Plants.’’ Morphology 
shows a correlation of parts, etc., which is the ground of ‘‘finality.’’ 
The complete scheme is, then, that the ‘‘ Betriebsenergieen ’’ (phys- 
ical and chemical) work in combination with the ‘‘ System-condi- 
tions’’ to preserve life, etc., but are guided by the ‘‘ Dominants.”’ 
These, therefore, control the ‘‘ Organisation-héhe,’’ and it is with this 
that ‘‘ worth-judgments ’’ and classification are concerned. 

Chapter VIII is on ‘‘ Adaptation.’’ This also is made to depend 
on the ‘‘ Dominants’’ ; it is another case of ‘finality’’ in relation 
either to other plants, or to animals, or to inorganic environment. 
All adaptations demand an adaptation-ability, which is itself an adap- 
tation, the most fundamental of all. Mutations are accounted for by 
the scheme, ‘‘System-conditions’’ and ‘‘ Dominants’’; they are 
held to be conditioned from within and not from without. 

Chapters IX, X, XI, and XII all concern the Theory of Descent. 
That the living comes only from the living is regarded as the funda- 
mental principle of biology, but this law of continuity of descent must 
be supplemented by the law of change. Every theory of descent must 
rely on palzontology, for living organisms give only very limited evi- 
dence. ‘Touching on mutations, our author thinks that many of these 
have no special use, and that in any case their infrequent appearance 
decreases their value for phylogenetic development. In fact, de 
Vries’s views are called a ‘‘ fanciful structure of airy hypotheses.’’ 

In Chapter X, hybridization, sexuality, etc., are discussed; and 
then in Chapter XI there is a return to the question: Are the facts 
sufficient to justify the theory of descent, and if so, what is the scien- 
tific value of this? It is answered, that the theory gives a picture of 
the relations of organisms to each other. But the phyletic process 
demands a starting-material with primitive organic properties. The 
original cells must, too, have been both many and yet dissimilar ; 
they must have lived exclusively on inorganic material, and they were 
asexual. Progression from these was possible only through internal 
impulses (and not through external, as Darwin would say), #7. ¢., 
through the ‘‘ Dominants’’; by these alone could a purposefulness 
and an adaptation-ability be guaranteed from the start. The conclu- 
sion is reached, that, after all, extraordinarily little is known of the 
how and why of phyletic development. 

Chapter XII, on the ‘‘ Origin of Life,’’ is admittedly speculative. 
Three hypotheses are considered: (1) That life on the earth is eternal, 
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but this is rejected ; (2) that life is eternal in the universe, but has 
been brought to the earth; but, if this were the case, it should be 
occurring now and yet is not, so this is not accepted. (3) The view 
therefore seems necessary that life has had a beginning on the earth, 
not repeatedly, but only once, and yet under the influence of organiz- 
ing ‘‘forces’’ which were not chemical or physical in nature, and 
which gave the possibility of reproduction, development, and inheri- 
tance. To my mind, this account is hardly easier to understand than 
the first two; it may be consistent with the theory of ‘‘ Dominants,’’ 
if these be granted, but in that case the real problem is simply trans- 
ferred to them. Indeed, it reveals both the artificial and the super- 
ficial nature of such an hypothesis, and suggests the return to that 
which is the simpler and more workable scheme, namely, that so- 
called vital properties are, some of them, the additive, others, the non- 
additive or ‘‘ synthetic creative’’ result, of the energies which coexist 
here and nowhere else to form that system which is called the organism. 
As might be expected, however, Reinke does not accept such an 
‘* Urzeugung,’’ as he calls it; for he finds that it meets with the gen- 
eral difficulty that it demands the formation, previous to the organism, 
of certain substances which are the products only of the organism. 
Accordingly, he acknowledges the belief in a creation of living things 
by some kind of an intelligence, perhaps cosmic in nature; yet (p. 
195) he would retain the complete validity of natural laws and a 
thorough-going causal nexus. The question must then be asked: 
Is not one of these, either the intelligence or the laws, superfluous ? 
For scientific purposes I believe that only one is necessary; but our 
author, in order to make his two-fold system work, argues that, for 
example, human intelligence can ‘‘ construct’’ things and yet natural 
laws remain intact in their operation. The evident reply to this is: 
Is not human intelligence, on the basis of such an incomplete analysis 
of the problem as that given here, to be necessarily regarded as fol- 
lowing the natural law and, therefore, as anepiphenomenon? I think 
that it is. But this view is seen to be conditioned wholly by stop- 
ping with and using such an insufficient analysis as a basis for conclu- 
sions ; and it leads to the conviction that, for the consistent and satis- 
factory solution of such problems, a more penetrating and genuinely 
metaphysical method than this must be employed. In just this respect, 
then, the author has failed to improve an opportunity for giving a 
real philosophy of botany and of biology, instead of which he has 
given the poetry of ‘*‘ Dominants,’’ etc. His contribution is, then, 
while interesting and of some value in parts, only mediocre and 
philosophically incomplete. E. G. SPAULDING. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century. By 
ALFRED WILLIAM BENN. London, New York, and Bombay, Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1906.—Vol. I, pp. xxviii, 450; Vol. II, pp. xii, 533. 


The appearance of this work suggests an increasing tendency on the 
part of English writers to trace the historical development of the different 
phases of intellectual progress. Before his death Sir Leslie Stephen had 
added his English Utilitarians to his earlier treatise on English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century. Mr. Merz has recently completed the first 
part of his great undertaking in description of European Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. Now from Mr. Benn we have an account of English 
rationalism in the century which has just ended. Like the other writers 
mentioned, Mr. Benn has understood his task seriously. It is almost su- 
perfluous to remark that the work before us is characterized by a broad 
outlook, extensive information, and insight into the phenomena with which 
it deals. Indeed, at times the reader questions whether the scope of the 
discussion is not too extended. Civil history, party politics, electoral ma- 
noeuvers, the relations of England to foreign nations, are all cited in expla- 
nation of the ebb and flow of unbelief, as well as science and philosophy, 
literature and criticism, and the religious motives proper. Rationalism in 
the eighteenth century is elaborately discussed as a prelude to its nine- 
teenth century developments. Attention is directed not only to thought in 
Britain, but to the changes of opinion throughout the European world. And 
the details of religious evolution are considered so fully that at times there 
is danger of their obscuring the account of thought at large. 

Nevertheless, the intension of the subject is sharply limited. Rational- 
ism is formally defined as the use of reason for the (partial or total) de- 
struction of religious belief (Preface, and Chap. I, fassim). By way of 
content it commits its adherents to a certain doctrine, but to this alone, 
namely, ‘‘to the belief that there is an absolute all-embracing reality ex- 
isting independently of our individual consciousness, the events of which 
occur according to a fixed order entirely consistent with itself, and quite 
unaffected by ourthoughts and wishes, except in so far as they enter into it 
as determining antecedents’’ (Vol. I, p. 12). And candidly professing 
his adherence to this form of opinion, the author takes evident satisfaction 
in recording the advances of rationalistic principles in the period which he 
has selected for study. More particularly, he interprets and favors ration- 
alism in the earlier, rather than in the more recent applications of the 
term. Mr. Benn's positions often remind one of the eighteenth century 
rationalists ; rarely do they fail to show the influence of the ‘climate’ 
amid which the discussion, both by way of attack and of defence, was car- 
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ried on in Britain in the decades immediately succeeding the middle of the 
nineteenth century. ‘Reason’ is held to be the supreme motive force in 
the disintegration of religion and dogma. In comparison with it, the im- 
portance both of the historical method (Vol. I, pp. 8, 394-5 ; Vol. II, pp. 
397, 469, 473-4) and of natural science (Vol. I, pp. 173, 197-201; Vol. 
II, pp. 159, 390) has been exaggerated. The view of the world adopted 
is a naturalism, in which an empirical analysis of knowledge is combined 
with a dogmatic affirmation of the universal supremacy of mechanical 
causation, theism and freedom being denied in consistent development of 
these central doctrines. Once more, the grounds and motives for belief 
are considered from a point of view which had been thought obsolete, at 
least among men of English speech ; the methods and the moral earnestness 
of the theologians are impugned as a matter of course ; mediating philoso- 
phers are often, though not always, accused of cowardice or the metaphy- 
sician's passion for endeavoring to synthesize irreconcilable opposites 
(Preface, ix-x ; among recent writers, for example, the neo-Idealists are 
severely criticised, Stirling, Wallace, Green, J. Caird, and Ritchie being 
in turn charged with graver or lesser faults in the misinterpretation or 
concealment of truth, Vol. II, pp. 398-420) ; scientific thinkers with relig- 
ious leanings are suspected of insincerity or hypocrisy (Vol. II, pp. 156- 
159, 390, ef fassim : so Faraday, Richard Owen, Lyell, W. B. ‘Carpenter, 
Balfour Stewart, Tait, Kelvin, and others). Alike therefore by its inter- 
pretation of rationalism and by the spirit ascribed to its opponents, the 
discussion carries thought back to the conflicts of times earlier than our 
own. 

Among topics specially interesting to philosophical students, Mr. Benn's 
views of questions connected with the philosophy of religion are most syste- 
matically given in his opening chapter, ‘‘ Rationalism and the Methods of 
Faith."’ Apart from reasoned proof and in distinction from it, he enumerates 
the methods peculiar to faith as four : authority, to which the argument con- 
stantly returns as the mainspring of religious conviction ; mysticism ; scep- 
ticism, as exemplified by Butler, Mansel, and more recently, by Balfour, and 
which is heartily condemned ; finally, ‘ ophelism,’ from 49e/0¢, ‘ use,’ which 
signifies the attempt to bulwark religion by an appeal to the usefulness of 
its results. This last method, for which a new name is coined because 
‘utilitarianism’ already possesses a more special connotation, is further 
analyzed into several subordinate varieties, intellectual, practical, emo- 
tional, and zsthetic ophelism, and in each case criticised severely (Vol. 
I, pp. 38 ff.). Mr. Benn holds the principle not merely irrational, but un- 
worthy, for he recognizes in it nothing of the nobler appeal to value-judg- 
ments which from Rousseau and Kant to Lotze and Ritschl and James has 
so much contributed to the religious development of the later modern age. 
Or rather, he is minded to reduce the argument from practical reason or 
from value-judgments to mere affective concern for consequences. So 
Kant himself does not escape censure for lapses discovered in the practical 
part of his system (Vol. I, pp. 188-193). 
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In considering the author's treatment of other philosophical matters, the 
limitations of his inquiry must be kept in mind. Often the discussion is of 
necessity brief, while the principal aim is always to discover the religious, 
more specifically, the rationalistic bearings of a doctrine or system. 
Finally, the subject is English thinking, not the general progress of 
thought, so that it is not in every case easy to determine the precise scope 
of an explanation or acriticism. But after all allowances have been made, 
it remains impossible to term the result entirely satisfactory, either with 
regard to the exposition of principles or to the description of their influence 
on the wider developments of opinion. The account of Kant’'s theoretical 
philosophy is good, though not the best (Vol. I, pp. 181-188), the sum- 
mary of Hegelianism presents the salient points of the system to the pop- 
ular mind as well, perhaps, as could be done in so brief a compass (Vol. 
I, pp. 378 ff.). Descartes, on the other hand, fares badly in the statement 
of his positions, and his real influence is declared to have consisted in 
stimulating the theological reaction in France (Vol. I, p. 94). The central 
doctrine of Spinoza is repeatedly formulated as the belief in an ‘‘ infinite 
Power'’’ (Vol. I, pp. 94-97; ¢f also Vol. II, pp. 232-3, where the inter- 
pretation is used, with other data, to show a relationship between Spencer 
and Spinoza). The exposition of positivism would benefit by more system- 
atic development and by a comparative discussion of the earlier and the 
later phases of Comte’s thinking (Vol. I, pp. 408 ff.) ; the account of J. S. 
Mill, whom with Comte Mr. Benn greatly admires, is stronger, although it 
may be doubted whether the estimate of the influence of these two writers 
on the thought of the century is not considerably exaggerated (Vol. I, pp. 
449-450). Mr. Benn’s treatment of Spencer (Vol. II, pp. 204-235) is 
marked at once by trenchant criticism, keen insight (¢. g., his ascription 
of pantheistic tendencies to Spencer), and over-insistence on individual 
interpretations (¢. g., the importance of Spencer's ethical] interests in the 
organization of the Synthetic Philosophy is now justly emphasized, now 
overestimated). The discussion of the system of T. H. Green dwells on 
the analogies between Green and Berkeley, in spite of admitted differences, 
(Green's study of Lotze is not mentioned), and denies categorically the 
commonly believed dependence of Green on Hegel (Vol. II, pp. 401-409). 

In fine, Zhe History of English Rationalism is an important work, 
broadly planned and elaborately executed ; but it is marred by faults both 
of method and result, and these prevent it from reaching the highest level 
of modern historical research. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


La raison pure et les antinomies : Essai critique sur la philosophie kanti- 
enne. Par F. Eveciin. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. iv, 316. 
Most that is contained in the first three of the four parts of this book has 
appeared before : the first part in the Bibliothtgue du Congres interna- 
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tional de Philosophie (Philosophie générale et Métaphysique), 1900; the 
remainder in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale (since 1902). (Sum- 
maries of parts have been published in this Review, Vols. XI, p. 426; 
XIII, p. 82 and p. 472; XIV, p. 630.) 

The chief problem that the author sets before himself is, whether or not 
pure reason is a process divided against itself, and thus one hopelessly con- 
demned to contradiction and to error. The belief that it is such, certainly 
has some excuse ; for philosophical speculation is still a battle-field of con- 
tending systems, and, moreover, a battle-field where even victory for some 
one system is but short-lived and indecisive. Then, too, there are the an- 
tinomies. Without sense experience thought is impotent; and yet, if 
made quite dependent upon this experience, it can only oscillate back and 
forth between fro and con, between yes and no. The author was thus led 
to attempt a new examination of the Kantian antinomies, the results of 
which he gives us in his book. The main result is briefly as follows. 

M. Evellin cannot believe, as did Kant, that there exists a determined 
number of antinomies. The historic four are but particular cases of one 
fundamental antinomy which enters into and explains all the others. ‘Il 
n'y a, et il n'y aura jamais qu'une antinomie, celle qui, dans la nature 
comme dans la pensée, au dehors comme au dedans, met le réel et le sen- 
sible en perpétuelle concomitance et aussi en perpétuelle opposition"’ (p. 
308). This antinomy is fundamental, because it has its ground in the very 
mechanism of knowledge. Yet if this antinomy can be the means of resolv- 
ing the others, can it itself be resolved? Yes. What in effect are the two 
terms we meet in it? On the one hand, ¢he sensib/e, and on the other, fhe 
veal. Neither can be suppressed, rather one must be made subordinate to 
the other. Which then is prior? Doubtless the real, for it explains the sen- 
sible but itself cannot be explained by the sensible. Now by what means 
are we brought into relation with the real? By pure reason. In short, 
it is pure reason that will remove the contradiction in the antinomy. <A 
plurality of metaphysical systems seemed possible, but only one defies the 
antinomy and resolves its contradiction and thus has the support of reason. 
This is ‘‘le dualisme du nouméne et du phénoméne sous une unité qui 
domine leurs séries paralléles et les explique.'’ Only thus can the two 
contradictory points of view justify their existence, the points of view ‘‘ du 
dedans et du dehors, de / action et de f état, du noumeéene et du phénoméne.”’ 
A rival theory, idealism, can give an account of one of these terms thus 
coupled, but it cannot explain the other. 

This point of departure for attacking the problem of the antinomies seems 
to the reviewer quite the wrong one. It is not by finding two fundamental 
cognitive processes, nor by finding two sides of the universe, that the antino- 
mies will be resolved. Rather their resolution depends upon our showing, 
either that one side is fallacious, or that both sides are proving quite different 
propositions. In fact, whatever M. Evellin’s book may add to our knowl- 
edge regarding the antinomies, seems to come from precisely such a mode of 
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investigation. The main thing isto get the terms properly defined, and this 
is what we have so much reason to hope for, in regard to the first two 
antinomies, from recent mathematical investigations. Then, too, the whole 
question of the relation between mathematical truth, on the one hand, and 
the existent spatial and temporal world, on the other, may, when finally 
answered, show that the two sides of these antinomies prove correctly two 
quite distinct propositions, and this without in any way implying a funda- 
mental difference between cognitive processes. At least, we need here, as 
in so many other philosophical problems, to bezin with the special, or logic- 
ally posterior problem, and work from it toward the more general, or log- 
ically prior, and not the other way around. 

The four antinomies, M. Evellin tells us, divide into two groups, the 
former treating mathematical and physical magnitude, the latter dealing 
with being, or the existent. In the latter group, the object of the third an- 
tinomy is re/afive existence ; of the fourth antinomy, aéso/ufe existence. 

All the theses have a common object, the real ; the antitheses, the sen- 
sible. Thus the first thesis maintains the necessity of a finite world. To 
hold otherwise would be to say that we can regard a world dependent upon 
our imagination and its caprices as a world self-dependent and living its 
own life. That is, the infinite is never complete, is never given, and 
therefore cannot be real. It is only the product of that indefinite power 
our minds have of imagining the possible. 

Similarly, the simple or indivisible is another essential form of the real 
(the second thesis). The complex is given, is therefore real ; and if it is 
real, its parts cannot keep receding ad infinitum. They in their turn are 
real. The element exists; that is, the real cannot be a continuum, for 
we cannot decompose a continuum into final elements. It is a collection 
always incomplete, and therefore never given. The only way in which the 
continuum can be distinguished from the purely indeterminate, is by re- 
garding it as discontinuous, that is, by thinking into it the line and the point, 
and thus limiting it. 

Again (third thesis) autonomous action is the real itself. Indeed, the 
name ‘real’ belongs only to that which can act or react. Necessity tells us 
that the laws are external to the events themselves and thus compel them 
from without. If, however, we regard the law as internal, as inherent in 
the object, then it becomes merely its constant manner of behaving. It 
denotes spontaneity. To the onlooker, an object endowed with spon- 
taneity and set in relation to other objects similarly endowed, does, of 
course, appear determined from without. 

Finally, the fourth thesis tells us that the Absolute is the supreme reality ; 
because, independent and autonomous, it carries in itself the ground of its 
existence. Thus our reason demands the unconditioned as it does the 
simple ; whereas our imagination repels it, because we can picture it only 
as a first phenomenon in relation to all the other phenomena, and thus as 
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In short, science cannot explain metaphysics : for this would imply that 
the infinite can explain the finite ; the complex, the simple ; the condition, 
the action ; and, finally, the relative, the absolute. On the contrary, each 
thesis takes precedence over the corresponding antithesis, because it alone 
can justify the other. The notion of the finite, of the simple, of spon- 
taneity, is positive, that of their opposite is negative ; and ‘‘1’ idée posi- 
tive explique l'idée négative."’ 

WALTER T. MARVIN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


La psychologie des individus et des sociétés chez Taine, historien des Lit- 
tératures: Etude critique. Par Paut LAcomBe. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1906, — pp. ii, 375. 

Here is ‘‘a critical, nay a very critical, examination of the theories of 
Taine’’ (p. i), having especial reference to the principles in his Astoire de 
la littérature anglaise, and based mainly on ‘‘a repeated perusal of 
Taine’s works,’’ together with the results of M. Lacombe’s own “‘ personal 
reflection "’ (p. 373). Throughout his first eight chapters, this stern in- 
quisitor confronts Taine’s generalizations, his notions of the ‘‘race,"’ the 
**environment,’’ andthe ‘‘ acquired momentum,’’ as exemplified in English 
literature, ‘‘ with the facts,"’ and steadily finds the requisite correspondence 
between generals and particulars wanting. It is true, M. Lacombe’s 
‘*facts’’ are derived, not from his own preliminary researches in English 
literature, — not from his own use of that patient method of detailed inves- 
tigation which he prefers in the literary as in the political historian, and 
which he misses in Taine (p. 194),— so much as from the scholarly works 
of M. Jusserand and others ; still, however derived, they suffice for his end. 

With clearness and point, though often with teasing iteration, he takes 
up a supposedly fundamental conception in the //istoire de /a littérature 
anglaise, a large conception, let us say, such as that of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and, having analyzed this idea, he easily shows how Taine’s ‘‘ dread- 
fully simplified ’’’ psychology, his belief in a few persistent racial traits, fixed 
from the very dawn of Germanic legend, fails to account for a complex per- 
sonality like Shakespeare or Pope. 

Taine’s salient defect as a thinker on literature was doubtless his ina- 
bility to realize what education means both to nations and to individuals. 
His caricature of early English civilization was due primarily, of course, to 
his imperfect acquaintance with ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon’’ masterpieces ; for he was 
at no pains to familiarize himself with the scholarship they had attracted 
before 1863, the year in which the A/isfoire was published. Yet had he 
paused to consider, even roughly, the influence of Roman Christianity on 
all the Teutonic peoples, he could not have travestied as he did the culture 
that nourished Cynewulf and Alfred. Similarly with individuals: Taine’s 
estimate of Shakespeare, so alluring to the unsuspicious, is rendered almost 
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worthless, sometimes even pernicious, by his continual neglect of Shake- 
speare’s evolution as an artist. Toeveryone who accepts this estimate, the 
‘*genius’’ that sought expression in the youthful Venus and Adonis must 
have been precisely the same as the mature genius that breathes in the 
Tempest. Very few appreciate the force of Kipling’s dictum: ‘If a poet 
is born right, he may be made’’ ; he may be given the right models for 
emulation. Imitation, which is the chief agency in the development of a 
literary artist, as well as in the growth of a national literature, is emphatic- 
ally one of the ‘‘ causes ill apprehended by Taine'’ (Chap. viii). 

In his ninth chapter, M. Lacombe offers certain prolegomena to an his- 
torical procedure different from the one he has demolished. Based upona 
modern, but not an experimental, psychology, this suggested procedure, 
even though superior to that of Taine, would hardly be an improvement 
upon the theory and practice of literary research which the last century saw 
developed by German scholars, acting under the influence of Goethe, and 
led, we may say, by August Boeckh. Applied to the study of English, this 
method of Boeckh has produced the one general history of our literature 
that as yet deserves the name, Ten Brink's. Though an admirable source 
for facts that are both exact and alive, and also for ideas that are both large 
and precise, Ten Brink's work is for some reason not mentioned by M. 
Lacombe. 

Is such an arraignment of Taine greatly needed in France? Of late this 
intrepid and fascinating spirit, this master of philosophical eloquence, has 
been faring ill at the hands of his countrymen. In this country, without 
question, and very likely in England, there are not a few /terati who should 
still be given an antidote for the shallow determinism of his best-known 
book, and who might profit by the analysis of his character and education 
in M. Lacombe’s tenth chapter. In the philosophy of history or literature, 
‘‘it is a terrible thing to have a system at the age of twenty.”’ 

LANE COOPER. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Sex and Society. By WituiAm I. THomas. Chicago, The University of 

Chicago Press, 1907.— pp. 325. 

In collecting a number of scattered essays into a single volume under the 
title Sex and Society, Professor Thomas has performed a distinct service 
both to sociology and to psychology. The fundamental thesis running 
through the book is, ‘‘that the differences in bodily habit between men 
and women, particularly the greater strength, restlessness, and motor 
aptitude of man, and the more stationary condition of woman, have had an 
important influence on social forms and activities, and on the character 
and mind of the two sexes"’ (p. v). This is worked out in considerable 
detail with reference to primitive social control, social feeling, primitive in- 
dustry, and primitive morality. Fourinteresting chapters on the psychology 
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of exogamy, the psychology of modesty and clothing, the adventitious 
character of woman, and the mind of woman and the lower races conclude 
the volume. 

With regard to the fundamental organic differences in the sexes, there 
would seem to be little opportunity to take issue with the conclusions 
reached by Professor Thomas and supported by an imposing array of mate- 
tials in his first paper. Since many of the topics discussed in the succeed- 
ing essays, however, deal with the social effects of sex under primitive con- 
ditions, it is to be regretted that so little is said regarding the organic differ- 
ences between the males and females of primitive races. Measurements of 
Yale men and Vassar women throw little light upon conditions in African 
jungles and Australian deserts. In general, however, there would seem to 
be little doubt regarding the fundamental accuracy of the physical postulates 
from which the author sets out. The chapter on primitive social control 
furnishes many evidences of the importance of sex in early social condi- 
tions, its conclusion being that ‘‘the earliest groupings of population were 
about the females rather than the males'"’ (p. 55). This is attributed not 
to motherhood alone, but rather to the more stationary character of woman. 
Incidentally Professor Thomas points out the curious tendency of many 
sociological writers to minimize everything held to indicate an early state 
of promiscuity. In thus ‘‘ defending the honor of the race,’’ even the im- 
portance of maternal descent has been attacked, although there is no neces- 
sary connection between the latter and promiscuity. 

In sharp contrast with Ward, Professor Thomas refuses to be drawn into 
any maudlin expression of sympathy for the supposed terrible oppression 
practiced upon primitive woman. Many other conclusions reached in the 
chapter on primitive industry are novel and important. The author's cool- 
ness of judgment is also much in evidence in the discussion of sex and 
primitive morality. Writers on this theme seem prone to let their subject 
run away with them and to find in the sexual principle an explanation for 
everything. Professor Thomas, on the other hand, places himself at once 
on firm ground by the frank acceptance of the position that, ‘‘in a moral 
code, . . . whether in an animal or human society, the bulk of morality 
(p. 150). Limitations of space 


turns upon food rather than sex relations’ 
preclude the citation of any of the numerous evidences of fine psychological 
insight shown in the four concluding essays of the present volume. A care- 
ful reading of them fails absolutely to develop any basis for the inferences 
drawn by certain ‘newspaper scientists’ with regard to Professor Thomas's 
alleged opinion that ‘‘ the mind of woman is of low grade and essentially 
unimprovable."’ Directly the contrary conviction is apparent in the essays 
particularly complained of, viz., ‘‘ The Mind of Woman and the Lower 
Races,’’ and ‘‘ The Adventitious Character of Woman.'’ Nevertheless the 
misinterpretation was so widespread and so persistent as to draw from the 
publishers a brief but explicit disclaimer, which is now being sent out with 
the book. In scientific circles the essays will be accepted as presenting 
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many novel and weighty conclusions on society as seen from a single, but 
extremely important, view point. 
Rosert C. BROOKS. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Etnfithrung in die Erkenntnistheorie : Darstellung und Kritik der erkennt- 
nistheoretischen Richtungen. Von EIster. Leipzig, Verlag 
von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1907.— pp. xii, 292. 


This recent book from the productive pen of Dr. Eisler fully sustains the 
author's reputation for scholarship, impartiality, and pedagogica skill 
earned for him by his earlier writings. The book is simply and effectively 
planned and clearly written, highly commendable qualities at a time when 
the pedagogical purpose of scientific books is too largely lost sight of, and 
an increasing number of otherwise valuable writings are marred by struc- 
tural crudeness and obscurity of style. After an introduction on the problem 
and methods of epistemology, the author treats the problem of knowledge 
under three main heads, as follows: (I) The Possibility of Knowledge : 
The Problem of Truth; (II) The Problem of the Origin of Knowledge ; 
(IIl) The Problem of Reality. The sections are similar in structure, each 
one embracing in its plan exposition of the various theories, historical 
orientation, and critical appreciation. As might have been expected in a 
book by the author of the Worterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe, the 
portions on definition and classification of epistemological theories are 
executed with particular skill, and will perhaps be found the most valuable 
parts of the book, though the lavish bibliographical citations and ref- 
erences to writers testify to an admirable breadth of historical information, 
and will be found useful for the classification of philosophical thinkers. The 
critical and constructive portions, also, are in the main interesting and 
suggestive. The writer's acquaintance with recent American litera- 
ture appears to be more defective, and the scant recognition accorded to 
recent American contributions to the theories of realism and pragmatism, 
particularly, will perhaps impress the English reader as one of the minor 
limitations of the book. Pragmatism he seems to regard as the private 
and particular contribution of certain English writers, and the Sturt Zssays 
as its representative literature! It seems odd, too, that, where literary 
citation is so uncompromisingly complete, a work like Zhe World and the 
Individual (to take only a single example) should be all but neglected in 
any discussion of recent idealism. 

It will be impossible in a brief sketch to do more than indicate the salient 
features of the author's own epistemological doctrine. The peculiar sub- 
ject-matter of the theory of knowledge is the process of knowledge itself. 
This it investigates for its instrumental value,— for its extra-mental or log- 
ical significance. As regards its method, epistemology must, as a science 
of value, be sharply distinguished from psychology. Psychology examines 
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thought for what it is, epistemology examines thought for what it does. 
The method of the former is descriptive, the method of the latter is teleo- 
logical and critical. Nevertheless, epistemology cannot, without detriment 
to itself, isolate itself completely from descriptive and genetic psychology ; 
the content of thought cannot, with Husserl, be regarded as independent of 
the act of thought. Mutual relations also obtain between epistemology and 
metaphysics, which the author does not identify. Every metaphysic must 
be critical, and it has little value unless it first investigates and estimates the 
instrument of knowledge of which it makes use. Nothing, on the other 
hand, can prevent metaphysics, when once established, from including the 
subject and its knowing function among the data of which it attempts to 
give an interpretation from its own special point of view. 

I. Knowledge, in the logical sense, denotes a judgment which has the 
characteristic of truth, 7. ¢., which designates and represents the objective 
as ittruly is. Truth, on the other hand, is always a quality of judgment 
(Aristotle), not of things or representations. Several kinds of true judg- 
ments are distinguished : (1) the logical and mathematical ; (2) judgments 
which conform to the laws of thought, and which are logically derived from 
other judgments ; and, finally, (3) materially true judgments, or those which 
have more than merely formal truth. It is only the latter species of judg- 
ments which have reference to an independent reality. On the vital ques- 
tion as to the criterion of truth, the author expresses himself with some 
hesitation. It appears to be internal consistency among private and social 
judgments, and corroboration in the development of experience as this is 
elaborated by thought. The criterion of subjective necessity is of little sig- 
nificance except in the case of the formal judgments mentioned above. 
Practical utility is often a criterion of truth, since, broadly speaking, the log- 
ically true judgment will coincide with the practically useful one ; but the 
criterion of truth must not be identified with truth itself, as has erroneously 
been done. 

II. The treatment of rationalism and empiricism in the second part of 
the book is along Kantian lines, and hardly requires extended notice. 
Criticism overcomes the onesidedness of both rationalism and empiricism, 
and it must be the constant care of neo-criticism to guard against the 
weaknesses of the onesided views which Kant himself did not entirely 
escape. The main deficiencies of Kant’s doctrine are: (1) that he as- 
sumes dogmatically the apodictic character of the mathematico-physical 
axioms ; (2) that he does not clearly distinguish the psychological from the 
logical significance of the a friorz ; (3) that he uncritically adopts the table 
of categories, which is both incomplete and redundant, and which needs re- 
interpretation and revision ; (4) that the necessity of the forms of intuition 
and thought requires further explication. These forms have a teleological 
necessity, since they have their source in the rational impulse, the ‘ will-to~ 
think.’ The primacy of the will must be taken seriously, and, since it 
motivates thought as well as conduct, must be made an organic part of 
epistemological theory (voluntaristic criticism). 
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III. On the problem of reality, the author adopts the point of view of 
Ideal-Realism, which maintains the doctrine of the immanence of objects 
of experience, while at the same time postulating transcendent factors in 
which phenomenal reality, in both its qualitative and quantitative aspects, 
has its ground and partial condition. Of this transcendent reality our 
knowledge is only indirect and symbolic ; it is perhaps interpretable in 
terms of our own active inner life. 

The book fairly teems with mechanical defects of various sorts, typo- 
graphical errors, inaccuracies of citation of text, titles, dates of publication, 
etc., a few of which I have noted: p. 74, 1. 32; p. 93, 1. 1; p. 94, 1. 13; 
p- 91, l. 36; p. 111, 1. 10; p. 113, 1. 36; p. 181, 1. 11; p. 265, ll. 1 and 
16; p. 281, l. 31; p. 271, l. 22; p. 287, 1. 8. 

The book is provided with a rather miscellaneous bibliography and an 


index of names. 
E, C. WILM. 
WASHBURN COLLEGE. 


Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum neunzehnten Jahresbericht (1906) der phi- 
losophischen Gesellschaft an der Universitat zu Wien. Leipzig, Verlag 
von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1906.— pp. 89. 


This title comprises five papers by well known savants on mathematical 
and philosophical topics. J. Ofmer, ‘‘Schiller als Vorganger des wissen- 
schaftlichen Socialismus,’’ undertakes, by bringing into relief some now 
familiar motives of Schiller’s reflective thought, toassign the poet's rightful 
place in the development of modern social theory, and to determine his 
relation, particularly, to Marx, whom Schiller resembles in designating cer- 
tain natural and economic forces (need, industry, surplus, leisure) as impor- 
tant factors in the evolution of the rational and ideal phases of modern 
culture. The main value of this paper lies in exhibiting the historical 
sense which Schiller doubtless possessed, but the merits of Schiller’s con- 
tribution to an evolutionary theory of society appear to the present writer 
to be somewhat exaggerated. The added interest of dramatic presentation 
hardly compensates for the false historical perspective which results. The 
interest of the latter would perhaps have been better served by tracing 
Schiller’s social-evolutionary ideas to the essays of his school period (U. d. 
Zusammenhang, etc.), and from these to the youthful moral and historical 
Lektiire (Ferguson-Garve, Haller, et. a/.) of the poet. ‘‘ Philosophische 
Grundlegung der modernen Psychologie,’’ by O. Ewald, is a spirited defense 
of an independent science of psychology as against metaphysical mate- 
rialism, which denies the existence of the psychical, on the one hand, and 
psychophysical materialism, which transfers psychical law and efficiency to 
physiology, on the other; and of an activity psychology (psychology of 
apperception) as against a mechanical associationism, to which the writer 
appears to have a special antipathy. The function of apperception 
itself, or will, cannot be an object of empirical investigation (Wundt), but 
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must, as subject and synthetic principle in every act of introspection, fall 
behind the realm of the empirically given into the region of the Uncon- 
scious (Schelling, Schopenhauer, v. Hartmann). There are three further 
papers, ‘‘ Grenzfragen der Mathematik und Philosophie,"’ by F. Klein and 
A. Héfler, and ‘‘ Versuch einer Theorie der scheinbaren Entfernungen,"’ 
by R. v. Sterneck. 

E. C. WiLM. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE. 


The 4esthethic Experience: Its Meaning in a Functional Psychology. By 

ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS. Chicago, The University Press, 1907. — 

pp. 114. | 

From data furnished by analytic psychology and descriptive sociology, the | 
author of this excellent monograph attempts a philosophical interpretation 
and estimate of the zsthetic experience from a single and definite point of 
view. Among the important topics treated with special suggestiveness are : 
The relation of the zsthetic to the intellectual ; its relation to fundamental 
life interests, instincts, and activities ; its social characteristics ; and a rein- 
terpretation of the zsthetic categories from the functional and social point 
of view. 

Esthetic experience is immediate vs. mediate, ‘‘a sign and function of 
full and successful mental operation’’ (p. 6), ‘‘the culminating stage of 
development in every reorganization '’ (p. 108) ; but it also serves as a basis 
for later reconstructions, that is, it has the utility of the concept or of ‘‘an | 
idea! of organization.’ It is mainly of the ‘‘ simultaneous type of organiza- 
tion '’ as contrasted with the serial, 7. ¢., the values are not successively lost 
to consciousness as in the attainment of mechanical skill. The ‘‘ esthetic | 
moment,’’ emotional and active, is not to be confused with the critical or 
reflective experience often succeeding it (the psychological fallacy) ; yet the 
mistake is frequent of treating it too much in isolation from other aspects of | 


experience and from the situation in which it arises (the logical fallacy). 
There is ‘‘ no one primordial esthetic instinct '’ nor separate art impulse (p. 
86). Though such complex structures as those of music and the tragical | 
drama are regarded as most typical of esthetic experience (pp. 31, 103), 
yet pure beauty, as the approximation to a simple fusion, is taken as the 


zesthetic standard or ideal limit. The zxsthetic moment is not confined , 
to the appreciation of nature and art, but is a stage in intellectual and moral 
activities and in all types of experiential developments. ‘‘ The zxsthetic 


finds its fullest meaning and explanation as a category of social psychol- 
ogy'’ (p. 6). ‘*The zsthetic object . . . is the social object at its first 
moment of completed construction. . . . It is therefore reality in the 
fullest sense of the term'’ (p. 72). The fine arts, far from being the product } 
of mere leisure, are in vital relation to life, whose deeper needs they 


express. 
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Such are some of the positions taken by the thesis. Among its com- 
mendable features are its arrangement, its connectedness, its grasp of 
essential problems in their bearings. The monograph should have consid- 
erable value for all who are interested in esthetics or functional psychology. 
Frequent useful summaries are scattered through the text. There is a table 


of contents and a full index. 
E, L. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


The following books also have been received : 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Vol. V11. London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1907. — pp. 244. os. 6d. 

Aristotle. By Fritz MAUTHNER. (Illustrated Cameos of Literature. 
Edited by George Brandes.) Transiated by Charles D. Gordon. Lon- 
don, William Heinemann, 1907.—pp. 111. 1s. 6d. 

A Student s History of Philosophy. By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS. New 
edition, revised. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — pp. 
xiii, $2.00, 

Lay Sermons and Addresses Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. By Epwarp Carrp. Glasgow, James Maclehose and Sons, 
1907. — pp. 312. 6s. 

Israel's Golden Age: The Story of the United Kingdom. By J. Dick 
FLEMING. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark ; imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1907. — pp. 160. 45 cts. 

Outlines of Psychology. By WILHELM Wuwnpt. Translated, with the 
codperation of the author, by CHARLES HUBBARD JuDD. Third revised 
English edition, from the seventh revised German edition. Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Engelmann ; London, Williams and Norgate ; New York, G, 
E. Stechert & Co., 1907. — pp. xxiv, 392. 

Woman and the Race. By GORDON HART. Westwood, Mass., The Ariel 
Press, 1907. — pp. 265. $1.00. 

Aspects of Child Life and Education. By G. STANLEY HALL and Some 
of His Pupils. Edited by THzopaTE L. SmirH. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1907. —pp. xi, 326. $1.60. 

The Evolution of Consciousness. By LEONARD HALL. London, Wil- 
liams and Norgate, 1901.— pp. 152. 3s. 

Elements of Psychology. By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE and MARGARET 
DrumMMOND. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 
1907. — pp. xvi, 483. 5s. 

Beyond Good and Evil: Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future. By 
FRIEDRICH NieTzscHE. Authorized translation by HELEN ZIMMERN. 
Edinburgh and London, T. N. Foulis, 1907. — pp. xv, 268. 5s. 

The Later Nineteenth Century. (Periods of European Literature, Vol. 
XII.) By GrorGe SAIntspuRY. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1907. — pp. xviii, 471. 
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System der Philosophie. Von WILHELM WuNDT. Dritte, umgearbeitete 
Auflage. 2Vols. Leipzig, Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1907. — pp. 
xviii, 436; vi, 302. 14 M. 
Logik : Eine Untersuchung der Prinzipien der Erkenntnis und der Metho- 
den wissenschaftlicher Forschung. Von WILHELM WuNpT. II. Band: 
Logik der exakten Wissenschaften. Dritte umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1907. — pp. xv, 653. 15 M. 
Moderne Philosophie: Ein Lesebuch sur Einfuhrung in thre Standpunkte 
und Probleme. UHerausgegeben von MAx FRISCHEISEN-KOHLER. 
Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1907. — pp. xii, 412. 9.60 M. 
B. de Spinozas kurzgefasste Abhandlung von Gott, dem Mensch und dessen 
Glick. Ins Deutsche iibersetzt von C. SCHAARSCHMIDT. Dritte verbes- 
serte Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — 
pp. xii, 128. M. 1.80. 
Das Gesetz der Vernunft und die ethischen Strimungen der Gegenwart. 
Von Ernst Marcus. Herford, Verlag von W. Menckhoff, 1907. — pp. 
ix, 284. 
Der Intellektualismus in der griechischen Ethik. Von Max Wuwnvt. 
Leipzig, Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1907. — pp. 104. M. 2.80. 
Mensch und Wirklichkeit. Von OSWALD WEIDENBACH. Giessen, Verlag 
| von Alfred Téppelmann, 1907. — Erster Teil, pp. 56; Zweiter teil, pp. | 
vi, 80. M. 4. 
‘ Die typischen Geometrien und das Unendliche. Von BRANISLAV PETRO- 
NIEVics. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1907. 
— pp. viii, 87. 3M. 
Der Utilitarismus bei Sidgwick und Spencer. Von A. G. SINCLAIR. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1907. — pp. iv, 
107. M. 2.80. | 
Kuno Fischer: Gedichtnisrede bei der Trauerfeier der Universitat zu j 
Heidelberg. Gehalten von WILHELM WINDELBAND. Heidelberg, Carl 
Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1907. — pp. 41. 80 Pf. 
Psychologie als Grundwissenschaft der Pidagogik. UHerausgegeben von 
; M. JAHN. Fiinfte verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag 
: der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. xii, 527. M. 7.50. 
Philosophie et philosophes. Par ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Premiére tra- 
duction francaise par AuGusTE Dierricu. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1907. — 
pp. 208. 2 fr. 50. 
Il pensiero filosofico di Luigi Blanch. Esposizione ed osservazioni del 
Dott. Paotino BaRBATI. Napoli, F. Sangiovanni & Figlio, 1907. — 


pp. 103. L. 1.50. 


| 


SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps.= Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps.= 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de 
Mttaphysique ; Rev. Néo-Se. = Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philo- 
sophique; Rev. de Ph.—= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista di Filosofia e 
Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; 
Z. f Psych. = Zeitschrift fir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, I. Abtl.: 
Zeitschrift far Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


L' empirio-criticisme de Richard Avenarius. F. VAN CAUWELAERT. Rev. 
Néo-Sc., XIV, I, pp. 50-64 ; 2, 166-182. 


According to Avenarius, the fundamental cause of the barrenness of 
idealism lies in ‘introjection.' The ordinary man (M) attributes to beings 
like himself (T) sensations and feelings like his own, thus creating a double 
world, his own (external) and that of T (internal). Later, by assuming 
causal relations between T's sense experience and the objects which he 
himself sees, and by confusing his own perceptions with T's, M erects an 
absolute dualism between spirit and matter, and ends by reducing the 
objects whose perception he set out to explain, to mere representations, 
entirely separated from an unknowable real world. In the natural con- 
ception of the world, as opposed to this introjectionistic view, we find the 
ego and the non-ego given in inseparable relation ; and, in addition, the 
hypothesis that the other men whose bodies we perceive are capable of 
‘amechanical ' ideas, feelings, and movements like ourselves. Such is ex- 
perience from the absolute point of view. Observation shows, however, 
that the internal modifications (E) of the subject (M) by objects (R) are 
conditioned by M's central nervous system (C_) ; if, then, instead of the re- 
lation between E and R, we consider the relation between R and C,, we have 
the relative point of view. This relation is mechanical ; but the relations 
between R and E, and between C_ and E, are logical functional relations, 
and in no scientific sense causal. From the principle of least energy 
Avenarius deduces the principles of unity (ego and non-ego are insepara- 
ble), of continuity (scientific knowledge develops out of pre-scientific knowl- 
edge), and of advance by progressive elimination of useless elements. We 
start with ‘ synthetic ' pure experience, —the naive, fragmentary, ‘common- 
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sense’ view of the world. This later develops into a more stable ‘ analytic’ 
pure experience, which, though still free from non-empirical elements, is 
enlarged, explicated, conceptually completed. The basis of consciousness, 
the central nervous system (C), is subject to nervous modifications (stimuli) 
and nutritive modifications. In virtue of its power of vital conservation, it 
tends to maintain its energy at a maximum, nutrition balancing work. A 
complete oscillation between these two constitutes an ‘independent vital 
series,’ as opposed to the ‘dependent vital series’ which accompanies 
it in consciousness, The social systems (C) likewise strive to maintain 
a maximum of energy ; those in which the interests of one individual con- 
flict with the interests of another must correct themselves or perish. The 
group thus tends to a condition of stability and constancy, through 
the progressive elimination of everything unessential. Conscious states 
(E) are concomitants of nervous oscillations; perception accompanies a 
peripheral, and ideation a purely central, excitation. The generality 
of logical, ethical, and zsthetical ‘epicharacters,’such as laws of nature 
and the like, rests on the generality of their conditions, purely indi- 
vidual differences tending to disappear to the advantage of the social 
whole. On our anticipation based upon constant sequence the notions of 
causality, necessity, fatality, liberty, etc., depend. A disturbance of 
an established habit of the nervous system may lead, on the cognitive 
side, to a ‘ problemization’ ; the restoration of nervous equilibrium leads 
to a ‘deproblemization,’ a resolution of doubt, a new truth. Despite indi- 
vidual predispositions, thought is constantly perfecting itself; ultimately 
man will possess a knowledge acquired by methods common to all, uni- 
versally valid and certain, —an organized scientific system which will be 
purely descriptive and quantitative, substituting equations for causal rela- 
tions, and so connected that from any one part all the rest can be deduced. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


The Structure of Reality. GERALD CaTOR. Mind, No. 61, pp. 54-69. 


This article starts out with two postulates : (1) that Reality is intelligible, 
?#. é., is the content of the thought of a self-conscious absolute mind con- 
taining within itself the whole ground of its own being and of all possible 
predicates,— for detailed proof of which postulate the reader is referred to 
Bradley's Appearance and Realily and to Bosanquet’s Logic ; (2) that 
whatever appears to be, is, #. ¢., is in its integral and proper nature a func- 
tion of the absolute system. All is real which is involved in the satisfac- 
tion of logical implication, and the ultimate real is that system which is 
logically complete and free from further implication or relativity to anything 
outside itself. Reality being primarily a logical system, the content of an 
absolute consciousness, the individual's progress in knowledge is charac- 
terized by growing independence of sense data. The article then goes on 
to prove a series of propositions concerning the Absolute, v7z., that the 
Absolute exists, 7. ¢., that this logical construction is true to the world of 
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perceptive experience, and is ultimate and all-inclusive ; that the Abso- 
lute knows, since an intelligible implies an intelligence ; that the Non-Ab- 
solute is real, being a logical function of the absolute system, and is not 
merely ‘harmonized’ by the ‘suppression’ of its differences ; that the 
Absolute exists necessarily, and that the Non-Absolute does not exist nec- 
essarily ; that the Non-Absolute is caused to exist by the will of God, the 
Absolute Being ; and that the act of the Divine Will realizing the Divine 
Ideas is an act of Creation. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


On Truth and Copying. F. H. BRADLEY. Mind, No. 62, pp. 165-180. 


The idea that truth consists in mere copying is natural. The fatal objec- 
tion to the theory is that, if truth is to copy facts, truth is essentially un- 
attainable, since the facts to be copied show already in their nature the 
work of truth-making. Nor does reflective, as distinguished from percep- 
tual, thinking consist in mirroring reality. Both truth and reality go beyond 
the given. Truth, knowledge, and reality must not be separated, otherwise 
they cannot consistently be brought together. The theory that truth is that 
which ‘works’ falls into this error and ends in self-contradiction, since 
truth about that which really works seems to go beyond truth. Accepting, 
then, the identification of truth and reality, we must conclude that the end 
of truth is to contain reality in its entirety. That is to say, truth must 
include everything which is in any sense given, and must include it intel- 
ligibly. Thus truth, according to its own tandard, seems to fail; (1) 
because complete intelligibility of its contents is impossible, and (2) 
because, as a result of this fact, truth fails to include all the given facts. 
This, however, is simply a deficiency of truth, not impotency. In its 
deficiency, truth differentiates itself from reality, and its difference from 
reality constitutes its nature as truth. So the copy theory of truth dis- 
appears as irrelevant; ultimately truth and reality are one. In a sense, 
indeed, truth may be said to correspond to facts, since knowledge always 
has its categorical reference ; but in the end this assumption of correspond- 
ence is not permissible. A one-sided practical, or a one-sided intellec- 
tual view of truth leads to difficulties which are solved by the more concrete 
view advanced above. Ina note of four pages appended to this article, 
the author tries to make clear or remove the points apparently at issue 
between himself and James. 

W. CUNNINGHAM. 


On Truth. J. MARK BALDWIN. Psych. Rev., XIV, 4, pp. 264-287. 


This article is part of Chapter XIII of the second volume (still unpublished) 
of the author's 7hought and Things. It has, however, been somewhat 
modified in order to reply to certain criticisms of Volume I, by Professors 
Dewey and Moore; and as it stands it serves sharply to differentiate the 
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author's position from the pragmatism advocated by these writers. Bald- 
win’s general contention is that ‘‘the determination of the true is not 
entirely through the postulates of conduct."’ As against the pragmatic 
view of ‘control through knowledge,’ he sets up his theory of ‘ knowledge 
through control.’ This means that from the logical point of view there is 
always a dualism between thoughts and facts, between purpose and end, 
implying on the part of knowledge an objective reference to a domain of 
hard facts. This dualism is not overcome by taking the social point of 
view and speaking of social purposes ; for ‘‘truth has an existential refer- 
ence that is not removed by the statement of social desiderata."’ It is, 
however, in the give and take of the social process that truth, as a system 
of objective meanings, is derived, though it must be noted that the trans- 
forming constructive acts are always those of individual attention and judg- 
ment. In a footnote at the end of the article, Baldwin gives the following 
statement of his fundamental positions: (1) ‘‘ That truth is a system of 
objective contents set up and acknowledged as under a variety of coeffi- 
cients of control ; (2) that this system is socially derived and socially valid, 
though rendered by acts of individual judgment ; (3) that the whole move- 
ment issues in a dualism of self-acknowledging and objects-acknowledged, 


a dualism from which thought as such cannot free itself.’’ 


Note sur la valeur pragmatique du pragmatisme. F.MENTRE. Rev. de 

Ph., VII, 7, pp. 5-22. 

Historically pragmatism is the natural off-shoot of English philosophy ; 
but it has also unsuspected affiliations with scepticism and mysticism, as 
shown, on the one hand, by its contempt for ‘useless’ speculation and its 
narrowly empirical and practical attitude toward science, and, on the other 
hand, by its agnosticism and its emphasis on feeling in religion. Its rapid 
and astonishing success is due, first, to its simplicity, its appeal to the 
‘plain man,’ by erecting into an absolute philosophical method the appeal 
to ‘cash values’; and, secondly, to its revolt against the extreme intel- 
lectualism of the preceding generation. It is an autochthonous fruit of 
American civilization, well satisfying the deeper instincts of the Anglo- 
Saxon race ; but it has also, strange to say, gained a considerable foothold 
in Italy among the younger men. In France, however, it is more complex, 
more modified by other currents of thought. Ignoring now the suspicious 
origin and bold assurance of pragmatism, let us examine its intrinsic, 
‘ pragmatic" value, first of all in the field of science. In applied science 
its claims may pass ; but pure science, the basis of all applications, requires 
disinterested effort, without thought of utility, as the declarations of great 
scientists and numberless concrete instances abundantly show. If the 
devotees of pure science ceased to exist, our civilization would disappear in 
a very short time ; without disinterested knowledge back of them, our libra- 
ries and machines would be useless or worse than useless. As for philos- 
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ophy, in epochs of scientific stagnation it has always been the refuge of the 
spirit of disinterestedness ; and, in epochs of progress, the philosophers have 
been the soul of the progress made. Every eminent philosopher has been 
at the same time a great scientist, and every scientist in some degree a 
philosopher. Science and philosophy are separable only with great loss to 
both. Whatever its practical value, the vague concept of utility is useless 
as a rational, philosophical criterion. To adopt pragmatism is to abandon 
clearness, rigor, and method. Stripped of the graces of style, pragmatism, 
with its contempt for all philosophy outside England and America, soon 
becomes tiresome. Such, at any rate, is the protest of a French thinker 
against a philosophy of engineers, merchants, and financiers. Judged by 
its fruits, by its own favorite criterion, it is found wanting. 
F. D. MITCHELL, 


Sur une fausse exigence de la raison dans la méthode des sciences morales. 
A. LALANDE. Rev. de. Mét., XV, 1, pp. 18-33. 


In the existential sciences the necessity of certain presuppositions is 
clearly recognized. A criterion of truth and falsity and certain indemon- 
strable first principles are among such presuppositions. It is only by this 
means that minds, despite their peculiarities, can communicate and agree 
with each other and thus build up the sciences. These facts, however, 
are commonly lost sight of in the so-called ‘ normative’ sciences. Especially 
is this true in ethics. Demand for proof of maxims in ethics is by no 
means unjustifiable. But ethics, like the other sciences, has its necessary 
assumptions. Human nature has to be taken as it is, and the moral laws 
have to be determined according to its peculiar constitution. It is useless 
to enquire what morality would be were human nature different. As well 
wonder what epistemology would be were all men fools, as to wonder what 
ethics would be were all men bad. To demand that a science be rational 
is not to demand that it make its appeal to a pure intellect stripped of its 
humanity. Reason is known to us only as it manifests itself to us; and it 
manifests itself only in its results. It escapes us when we attempt to iso- 
late it from its results and to observe it in this isolation. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Le concept dela volonte. HOFFpDING. Rev. de Mét., XV, 1, pp. 

I-17. 

There are two standpoints in current psychological controversy on the 
problem of the will. Onthe one hand, it is maintained that the will cannot 
be considered as a separate factor in the conscious life. Onthe other hand, 
it is argued that the investigation of the will is the most fundamental point 
of departure in the consideration of the conscious life. The present article 
asserts that, though will cannot be the object of a simple and direct obser- 
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vation, yet it is an independent manifestation of the conscious life. The 
attempted analysis of the will into its elements of sensations, feelings, and 
representations is not exhaustive. It overlooks a fundamental aspect which 
cannot be made the object of a unique observation, namely, the fact that 
sensations, feelings, etc., never present themselves in an isolated manner. 
The atomistic theory has legitimate claims as a methodological principle, 
but not as an exhaustive account of what is really given in conscious life. 
The author does not care to dispute about terminology. But he rejects, as 
insufficient, the conception of will employed by psychologists like Lapie, 
Shand, and Janet, — the view, namely, that ‘will’ can properly be ap- 
plied only to those actions done with the clear consciousness of both end 
and means. From such a conception, the author passes, by a process of 
elimination, to the conclusion that not even the consciousness of end is 
necessary for an effort to obtain something of value. Such an effort rests 
ultimately on an obscure want, which drives the organism in a determinate 
direction to the accomplishment of an unconscious end. The passage from 
the involuntary to voluntary phenomena is continuous. There is no chasm 
between necessity and liberty, and the passage is accomplished involun- 
tarily. The will is intimately connected with the feelings of pleasure and 
pain. Indeed, our feelings reveal to us our will. Tell me what gives you 
pleasure, or what gives you pain, and I will tell you what you wish. The 
author thinks he finds a common two-fold characteristic of all phenomena 
in this broad field of the psychology of the will: (a) The direction of the 
activity is determined by a preference ; and (4) especially is it the essential 
nature of the individual which decides what is to be preferred. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Mathematical Prodigies. FRANK D. MitcHetit. Am. J. Ps., XVIII, 1, 

pp. 61-143. 

Part I of the present paper contains an historical account of a number of 
the more important mathematical prodigies,— children who, usually at a 
very early age, and without external tuition, often while still ignorant of 
written figures, show remarkable ability in mental calculation. Part II 
contains a brief account of the author's own case, in which the calculating 
power is slight, but specialized in such a way as to throw considerable 
light on its origin. Part III develops a new theory of mental calculation. 
Heredity may play a part in some cases, but cannot be considered an 
essential factor. Precocity is the rule ; in the cases studied, the power ap- 
pears at an average age of 5 or 6 years. Three considerations help to ex- 
plain this precocity. (1) Mental arithmetic is self-sufficient and indepen- 
dent of all other knowledge ; it can be easily and naturally developed by 
the child with no other foundation than a knowledge of ordinary counting, 
and with little or no knowledge of arithmetical terms and definitions. (2) 
Various symmetries and properties of numbers and series, such as casting 
out the nines, and, in particular, certain properties of the last two figures 
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or ‘two-figure endings’ of numbers in different operations, are gradually 
discovered at an early stage, and not only lead to short-cuts, but keep up 
the interest of the child until by practice the calculating habit has become 
fixed. (3) A vast amount of time is available for practice in calculation, 
once the child's interest has been turned in that direction ; and it is signif- 
icant that several of the prodigies have been shepherd boys, or have been 
subject to frequent illness, thus having in either case much enforced leisure 
for their calculating exercises. Skill in mental calculation is not directly 
dependent on either general or mathematical education or ability ; though 
indirectly ignorance may favor its development, by preventing the inter- 
ference of conflicting interests. With reference to calculation, we find 
that multiplication is the fundamental operation ; it may be performed by 
simple counting in the series of multiples of the multiplicand, or by cross- 
multiplication, or by the aid of visual dot-patterns, and may begin at either 
the left or the right of the given numbers. There is no evidence that any 
of the recorded prodigies depended on an enlarged multiplication table, 
though this theory has sometimes been proposed. Problems in squareand 
cube root and factoring, though difficult on paper, are readily performed 
mentally, by the aid of certain properties of the ‘two-figure endings’ of 
the given numbers ; this is especially true of roots of perfect powers. 
Simple algebraic problems may be solved either by trial or by true alge- 
braic methods. ‘The ‘arithmetical associations’ involved in the work may 
be abridged by omitting unessential links, such as the words ‘ put down 

. and carry . . . ,’ etc., though such abridgment on any considerable 
scale is probably the exception rather than the rule. The parts played 
respectively by memory and calculation are often contrasted ; but this 
antithesis is misleading, since in the ‘ natural’ prodigies, — those who be- 
gin at an early age, without help from teachers or books,—the process is 
usually one of true calculation. Even where memory feats have been delib- 
erately practiced as such, memory plays no greater part in mental calcu- 
lation than in other mental operations. With reference to memory type, 
it has hitherto been supposed that practically all the prodigies were visual, 
at least in calculation ; but the evidence here presented seems to show 
that, since most of the prodigies start from verbal counting, before learning 
written figures at all, the prevalent type is auditory. Several cases, how- 
ever, are unmistakably visual. Appendix I seeks to show that the charge 
of vanity and self-glorification brought by Scripture and Binet against Zerah 
Colburn, one of the prodigies, is unfounded. Appendix II is a synoptic 


table of the more important prodigies. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS. 


Ethical Aspects of Economics. W.R. Sorvey. Int. J. E., XVII, 1, pp. 
I-13; 3, PP- 317-329. 
Gradually the old controversy between economics and ethics is disap- 
pearing, and the subject-matters of the two sciences are approximating more 
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closely. We recognize that man's motives are at all times more complex 
than mere wealth-seeking ; even the stock-broker has regard for the laws 
of the land and of the exchange. Laws of economics fer se are of limited 
validity. Unlike those of ethics, they claim no obligatory acceptance, but 
simply offer guidance. The factorsin the continuity of the social life which 
belong to economics do so as aids or obstacles to wealth ; goodness or 
worth cannot be so estimated. The economist measures his values upon a 
definite, finely-graduated scale ; but there is no scale for the ethicist. To 
give meaning to the desire for wealth, the economist has to take into ac- 
count ethical forces, the impulses, desires, and purposes of men, whose 
conduct is also regulated by a sense of duty and by ideas about good and 
evil, and whose economic activities are affected thereby. He must regard 
also class distinctions, social institutions, etc., and lastly, the law of the state. 
Most important of all, in economics the fundamental conception is value, 
with money as the basis of exchange ; but behind this there must be a realm 
independent of exchange, so that, even if still dealing with economic ma- 
terial, we are forced onward to an ethical enquiry regarding worth. The 
economist is face to face with the demand for intrinsic value or worth. We 
want to include the worth of economic products, and at the same time the 
worth of things quite apart from material goods. The economic standard 
throughout is, What are you willing to pay? It is that of fact, not of ought. 
But ethics seeks an objective standard of worth, and demands an ideal ; it 
not only traces the origin, history, etc., of our judgments, but investigates 
their validity. Economics asks, How is wealth produced, distributed, and 
consumed? while ethics wants to know what things are good and what 
evil, and to what degree. Ethics is the general theory of goodness, and 
we must understand every element of this, if we are to reach a scale of 
worth. Ethics looks at life as a whole, an organization of our experience 
from its own point of view, with due regard for all forces at work in society. 
It is the science of an ideal, of what ought to be, as distinguished from what 
has been, is now, or is to be. Our ethical judgments are constantly mis- 
taken. Perhaps the test of moral truth is to be found, like that of science, 
in a system covering the whole of life, and free from internal contradiction. 
To attain this, a broad outlook is required, and social forces must be un- 
derstood. Ultimately we can appeal to the moral judgment of the good 


man, and this will not be found lacking. 
MARGARET K. STRONG. 


What do Religious Thinkers owe to Kant? GerorGeE GALLOwAy. The 
Hibbert Journal, V, 3, pp. 639-659. 


The influence that Kant has exerted in the world of thought has been 
due not so much to the system of philosophy which he attempted to work 
out, as to his fertility of suggestion. This is particularly true of his influ- 
ence on religious thought. In his treatise, Religion within the Limits of 
Mere Reason, he does, indeed, insist on one idea that has gained extended 
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consideration in later discussions, the idea, namely, that it is possible to dis- 
tinguish an essential and a non-essential element in existing religion. But 
his influence is due much less to his formal discussion of religion than to 
the suggestiveness of his general philosophy. (1) From an epistemological 
point of view, Kant rendered a signal service to religion in limiting the 
province of science He showed that the methods of science are relative 
only and not absolute, and thus ruled out the materialistic arguments 
against religion. In close connection with this insistence on the limitations 
of science, —limitations which such scientists as Mach and Poincaré 
clearly recognize, — Kant emphasizes the distinction between the causal 
and the teleological points of view ; and in these directions many theologians 
have followed his lead. (2) The distinction which Kant drew between 
theoretical and practical knowledge has had a great influence on theologi- 
cal writers. This distinction has gained wide currency in theology, which, 
in distrust of speculative methods, has joined in the general movement ‘ back 
to Kant’; and, as a reaction against the formal rational proofs of the older 
theology, this tendency is not to be regretted. (3) Closely connected with 
the preceding is Kant’s insistence on a world of moral values. This in- 
sistence logically leads to a distinction between the notions of reality and 
value, which distinction such idealistic thinkers as Plato and Hegel deny. 
In this separation of the problems of existence and value, Kant has been 
followed by Herbart and Lotze, and later by Ritschl, who maintains that 
content can be given to the conception of God only through value judg- 
ments. Even Pfleiderer and Siebeck,who are not antagonistic to specu- 
lative philosophy, fully admit the claims of the value-judgment in this 
connection. Royce, James, and Héffding, in the realm of psychology, also 
agree to give a place of more or less importance to the value-judgment. 
This tendency, however, to distinguish between reason and feeling, and to 
exclude the former from religion, is in danger of reducing theology to a 
phenomenology of the religious consciousness. (4) Finally, the high im- 
portance attached by Kant to the moral personality has had a salutary in- 
fluence on both religious and philosophical discussions. No monistic 
principle of unity (which the inconsistency of Kant’s own philosophy 
shows is necessary) can safely ignore or try to explain away the significance 
of man’s moral personality. In the fact that both Scientific Evolution and 
Absolute Idealism fail adequately to provide for the realm of personal values, 
lies their essential deficiency. G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Esthétique et psychologie. A. BERTRAND. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 1, pp. 

33-66. 

Maine de Biran is a psychologist who is a stranger to the zsthetic ideas 
of a Ruskin or a Taine. Indeed, historians have been unanimous in 
judging Biran incapable of a sympathetic attitude toward art, simply be- 
cause of his peculiar psychological prepossessions. But, as it is the pur- 
pose of the present article to show, manuscript fragments indicate that Biran 
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himself was an esthetician of original powers. In his consideration of 
the basis of absolute as distinguished from relative beauty, he rejects both 
the naturalistic conception of imitation and the idealistic theory of types or 
archetypes. His view is an intermediate, ‘eclectic’ one. As to imitation, 
he maintains that in the earliest architectural productions there is more 
than mere imitation. Even here, man adds to nature ; he does not copy, 
but translates and interprets. In music (an art which Biran cultivated), 
he finds the theory of imitation not less indefensible. Imitation does seem 
to play an important réle in the plastic arts, but here often we are furnished 
indisputable proofs of its insufficiency. If imitation is correctly understood, 
it may be given an important function in the arts ; but it is highly impor- 
tant that it should be correctly understood. Forthe artist never copies na- 
ture only, but rather interprets the feeling which nature arouses in the 
depths of his own soul. Aésthetic idealism is also insufficient. It follows 
the customs, degrees of sensibility, etc., of nations and of individuals. 
Truth in art has a wide range ; to discover the appropriate truth is the part 
of genius. The general is not the true, but is rather the artificial and con- 
ventional. Art abhors the general. The artistic tendency to idealize is 
entirely different from the operation by which ideas of classes and genera 
are created. The artist copies ideas no more than he imitates nature. 
Biran's peculiar contribution to zsthetic discussion is his conception of 
analogie sentimentale, in which phrase the term sen/iment is used in the 
sense attached to it by Malebranche. The significance of the conception is 
that the principle of unity in artistic production is the unity of life itself, and 
not of artificial abstraction. Art results from inspiration and enthusiasm, 
not from a formal, logical process. In justification of the above interpre- 
tation, the author gives copious extracts from Biran’s writings. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Anarchisme et individualisme: Essai de psychologie sociale. G, PALANTE. 
Rev. Ph., XXXII, 4, pp. 337-365. 


Though these two words are often used interchangeably, they are not 
synonymous. The one refers to a social system, the other to a simple atti- 
tude of thought or feeling. Individualism isa spirit of antisocial revolt, an 
assertion of the individual's own strength against the determining social 
forces about him, a sense of utter disproportion between his aspirations and 
his destiny. In some men, however, we find only disdain instead of defi- 
ance, an individualism scarcely rising above the ordinary discontent which 
makes for change and progress. But along with this courageous revolt, 
goes a feeling that the effort is useless ; society is too powerful, too resource- 
ful, too hostile. Even when the minority triumphs, it at once becomes a 
new tyrannical majority. Individualism is essentially a social pessimism, 
a feeling of the hopeless and irreducible antinomy between the individual 
and society. Anarchism, on the other hand, is the revolt of a group, how- 
ever small, and is optimistic, hoping ultimately to reconcile the individual 
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and society. It rests on the two principles of liberty (self-development) 
and humanism (altruism, communism), which, though both optimistic, are 
really antagonistic, as the keener anarchistic writers now appreciate, In- 
dividualism is philosophically opposed both to the Christian metaphysics of 
original perversity, and to the anarchistic metaphysics of original goodness ; 
it faces the facts, finding in man a bundle of conflicting instincts, and in 
society a group of contending individuals, with no possibility of harmony in 
either case. Anarchism believes in progress ; individualism views things 
statically, unhistorically. The one is idealism exasperated and gone mad ; 
the other is pitiless realism. The one is antisocial only relatively ; the other, 
absolutely. Anarchism would resolve the antinomy between the individual 
and the state by suppressing the state and exalting society ; individualism 
regards society as no less tyrannical than the state, as, in fact, the source 
of all state tyranny. Individualism is here more consistent ; anarchism 
finds it really impossible to reconcile society with individual freedom. 
Anarchism accepts, at bottom, the Christian morality ; individualism, being 
antisocial, tends also to become anti-moral, or at least to brand society as 
hypocritical and immoral. The one is a social dogmatism, active, working 
for a ‘cause,’ an ‘idea’; the other is anti-dogmatic, meditative, little in- 
clined to proselyting, on the principle ‘omne individuum ineffabile." An- 
archism is characterized by intellectualism ; it worships Science with a 
capital S, and tends to substitute authority for intellectual liberty. The 
vague biological idea of evolution functions for it as a deus ex machina to 
remove all difficulties. All this pseudo-science, no less dogmatic because 
inexact, individualism rejects; it has no undue enthusiasm even for the 
particular sciences. The individualist’s practical problem is, how to live 
in a society which is at best a necessary evil; he offers us an exoteric 
‘eudemonology,’ an unphilosophical compromise with society, a partial 
freedom, by reducing external relations and influences to a minimum, and 
adopting various rules of intellectual and moral conduct, such as cultivating 
social scepticism, ignoring other men, avoiding the beaten track, and the 
like. At present anarchism, both as a party and as a doctrine, seems to be 
entering upon a period of dissolution, tending to resolve itself into indi- 
vidualism or communism, according to which of its two conflicting prin- 
ciples is emphasized. Individualism, on the other hand, seems destined 
to last as long as society itself. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 
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and in some cases of more prolonged studies which have been carried 
on by graduates of the Sage School of Philosophy. 


The following numbers have already been issued :-— 


No.1. Some Problems of Lotze’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge. By Epwin Proctor Rosins, late Scholar and 
Fellow of Cornell University. With a biographical 
introduction by J. E. Creiguton.—pp. vii, 108. 75 
cents net. 


No.2. Brahman: A Study of Indian Philosophy. 
By Hervey Dewitr Griswo_p, A.B., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, India.—pp. viii, 89. 75 cents net. 

No. 3. The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche, By 
Grace Neat Dotson, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Wells College.—pp. 110. Price 75 cents net. 

No. 4. The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. 
By Vipa F. Moore, M.S., Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Elmira College.—pp. iv, 101. Price 75 
cents net. 

No. 5. Maine de Biran’s Philosophy of Will. By Na- 
THAN E. Truman, A.B., Ph.D., Sometime Fellow in 
Cornell University.—pp. v, 93. Price 75 cents net. 

No. ©. The Philosophy of F. H. Jacobi. By Atex- 

ANDER W. Crawrorp, A.M., Ph.D., Professor in 
the Western University of Pennsylvania. — pp. go. 
Price 75 cents net. 

No. 7. The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Phi- 
losophy. By Buiiss A.B., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Mt. Holyoke College. 
—pp.140. Price $1.00 net. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Awenue, New York 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SAGE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


J. G. Schurman, A.M., D.Sc., LL.D., President. J. E. Creighton, A.B., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. E. B. Titchener, D.Sc., 
Ph. D., LL.D., Professor of Psychology. Frank Thilly, A.B., Ph.D., L.L.D.,Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. W.A. Hammond, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of An- 
cient and Medizval Philosophy. Ernest Albee, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of Philoso- 
phy. I. M. Bentley, B.S., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. E. H. 
Hollands, A.B., Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy. Alfred H. Jones, A.B., As- 
sistant in Philosophy. L. R. Geissler, B.L., Assistant in Psychology. W. H. 
Pyle, A.B., Assistant in Psychology. 


COURSES OF LECTURES. 

I. LOGIC.—(1) Elements of Logic; (2) Logic and the Methods of the Sci- 
ences ; (3) Seminary in the Modern Developments of Logical Theory. 

Il. PSYCHOLOGY.—(1) Outlines of Psychology ; (2) Advanced Psychology 
(including Experimental and Physiological Psychology); (3) Psychological Seminary 
and Laboratory. 

Ill. ETHICS.—(1) Elements of Ethics; (2) Christian Ethics; (3) Funda- 
mental Problems of Ethics; (4) History of Ethics; (5) Practical or Applied 
Ethics ; (6) Ethical Seminary. 

HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.—( 1) Ilistory of Re- 
ligion; (2) Philosophy of Religion. 

Vv. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY.—(1) Systematic Theory 
of Knowledge; (2) Rationalism and Empiricism; (3) Intuitionism and Criticism ; 
(4) Metaphysical Seminary. 

VI. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.—(1) Greek Philosophy (including the 
Alexandrian and Roman); (2) The Writings and Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle ; 
(3) Medizeval Philosophy; (4) Modern Philosophy ; (5) Contemporary Philosophy 
in Germany, France, and Great Britain; (6) Current Philosophical Literature. 


_ VIL. RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS.—(1) Chem- 
istry and Chemical Philosophy; (2) Systematic Physics and Ultimate Physical Theories; 
(3) Physiology and Biology (including Morphology of the Brain); (4) The Higher 
Literature of Greece and Germany ; (5) Political Science (including Social Institu- 
tions ), Political Economy, Roman Law and International Law; (6) The Private, Politi- 
cal, and Religious Life and Institutions of the Hindus, Greeks, and Romans; (7) 
The Science and Art of Education. 


The Courses in the School of open | are intended partly for undergraduates 
in Cornell University who desire a general acquaintance with the elements of the 
philosophical sciences, but mainly for graduates of this and other institutions who 
are preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc. ) 
and who can give a protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than 
two, three, or four years), to exclusive study and investigation of some of the subjects 
embraced in the School of Philosophy. For the Master’s degree at least one year of 
residence is always, and for the Doctor’s degree at least three years of residence are 
normally required. The School awards annually to distinguished graduates of Cor- 
nell and other universities, three fellowships of $500 each, and six scholarships 
of $30 each. The scholarships are intended for college graduates who, during their 
undergraduate course or subsequently, have given evidence of special attainments in 
Philosophy, or in any of its branches, The fellowships are intended for graduate 
students of one or more years’ standing, with high records, in the best American or 
foreign universities. The School is provided with a new and richly equipped Psy- 
chological Laboratory. Besides the University Library, which is well supplied with 
philosophical books, there is in the Library building, for the exclusive use of graduate 
students in Philosophy, a large and appropriately furnished seminary room with a care- 
fully selected special library. The School receives regularly all the important 
philosophical journals published both at home and abroad. For further information 
address The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. y 7m, 
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NOW COMPLETE 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, M.A. (Oxon.), Z 
Ph.D., (Leipzig), LL.D. (University of Wisconsin ). 4 

Member of the Aristotelian Society and f the Neurological 

Society of London; Associate Editor of Mind and of the American 

Journal of Psychology; Sage Professor of Psychology in the ~< 

Cornell University. 


Experimental Psychology be 


A Manual of Laboratory Practice 4 


VOLUME I. Qualitative Experiments 
PART I. Stupents’ MANUAL 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.60 net. 
PART II. Iwstructors’ MANUAL 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net. 


VOLUME II. Quantitative Experiments 


PART IL. Stupents’ MANUAL | ay 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.40 net. 


PART II. Instructors’ MANUAL 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: “= 
An Outline of Psychology 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net. 


‘Clear, exact in expression, systematic, methodical. The work is 
thoroughly good and useful.""—Josern JasTRrow 


A Primer of Psychology 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 8vo, $1.00 net. 


TRANSLATIONS 
0. KUELPE. Introduction to Psychology. Translated by W. B. tra 
Piitssury and E. B. TiTcHeNner. Cloth, 8vo, $1.60 net. 
0. KUELPE. Outlines of Philosophy 
Translated by E. B. TitcHensr. Large 8vo, $2.60 net. | 


W. WUNDT. Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. ii 
Translated by J. E. Crercutron and E. B. TircHENgrR. 
Second Edition, revised. Large 8vo, $2.60 net. 

W. WUNDT. Ethics: An Investigation of the Facts and Laws 
of the Moral Life. Translated by J. H. Guitiver, E. B. q 
TITCHENER, and M. F. WAsHBURN. ‘ 
Vol. I. The Facts of the Moral Life. Large 8vo, $2.25 net. ) = 


Vol. II. Ethical Systems. Large 8vo, $1.75 net. a 
Vol. III. The Principles of Morality and the Departments of ;_ 
the Moral Life. Large 8vo, $2.00 net. = 
W. WUNDT. Principles of Physiological Psychology. Trans- cx oe 
lated by E. B. Titcmener. Volume l. Introduction: The 
Bodily Substrate of the Mental Life. Vol. //. Preparing. | 
Large 8vo, $3.00 net. 
All of the above are published by Be, 4: 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. ; 
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WORKS ON PHILOSOPHY 


A new Volume of the Collected Works of 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


In the Authorized Edition appearing under the general supervision of 
Prof. ALEXANDER TILLE, of Glasgow. 


Beyond Good And Evil 


Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN. /ust ready. Price $1.50 net 


Within the last ten years Nietzsche has acquired an influence over modern 
Continental culture equalled by no philosopher since Hegel. His works 
have created an independent school of thought. The new volume is uni- 
form with The Case of Wagner; Thus Spake Zarathustra; A Genealogy 
of Morals ; The Dawn of Day, in the same edition, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE 


By Freperic HARRISON. Being the second volume of his collected 
Essays of which the first was issued last year as ‘* The Creed of a Lay- 
man.’ Cloth, r2mo, $1.75 net, by mail, $1.87 


PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY, or, Principles of Epis- 
temology and Metaphysics 


By James Hervey Hys.op, formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics, 
Columbia University. Svo, cloth, $5.00 net 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Grorce STUART FULLERTON, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia 


University. samo, cloth, 745 pages, $1.60 net 
A SYSTEM OF METAPHYSICS 
By the same Author. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY 


By WALTER T. MARVIN, Ph.D., Princeton University. Columbia 
University Press. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net ; by mail, $3.19 


STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF THE MIND 


By W. MiTcHeELL, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Adelaide 
Cloth, 8vo, 512 pp. $2.60 net 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM 


By F. C. S, Scurtier, D.Sc., Fellow in Corpus Christi, University of 
Oxford. Cloth, 8ve, 492 pp. $3.25 net 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS ON EDUCATION, ETC. 


By WILLIAM C, BAGLEY, JAfontana Normal College. 
The Educative Process. Cloth, $1.25 net ( postage 12¢.) 
By EDWIN GRANT DEXTER, University of /ilinois. 


A History of Education in the United States 
619 pp. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net ( postage r6c.) 


By HERMAN HARRELL HORNE, Ph.D., Dartmouth College. 
The Philosophy of Education. Being the Foundations 
of Education in the Related Natural and Mental Sciences. 
r2amo, cloth, $1.50 net ( postage roc.) 
The Psychological Principles of Education $1.75 ne. 
By PAUL H. HANUS, Harvard University. 


A Modern School Cloth, 306 pp. $1.25 net ( dostage 2c.) 
Educational Aims and Methods Cloth, $1.00 
By EDWIN A. KIRKPATRICK, Author of “ Inductive Psychology.”’ 
Fundamentals of Child Study. A Discussionof In- 
stincts and Other Factors in Human Development with 
Practical Applications. 3784 pp. cloth, $1.25 net (postage ric.) 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Columbia University. 
The Meaning of Education and Other Papers Cloth, $1.00 
By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph.D. 
The Elements of General Method Based on the Prin- 
ciples of Herbart. 331 pp. goc. net (postage 11¢.) 
By CHARLES DE GARMO, Cornell University. 
Interest and Education. The Doctrine of interest and 
its Concrete Application. 230 pf. 12mo, $1.00 net ( postage 10¢.) 
By DAVID R. MAJOR, Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
First Steps in Mental Growth. A Series of Studies in 
the Psychology of Infancy. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
By PAUL MONROE. 
A Source Book in the History of Education for the 
Greek and Roman Period = Cloth, $2.25 met (postage rc.) 
By SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 
Social Phases of Education in the School and the 
Home Cloth, $1.25 
By REUBEN POST HALLECK. 


Education of the Central Nervous System 
A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sensory and Motor 
Training. Cloth, $1.00 net (bostage 11.) 


Upon ail net books ordered from the publishers carriage is an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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STANDARD PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 


By ALEXANDER THOMAS ORMOND 
McCosh Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University. 


Concepts of Philosophy 
This is the result of an attempt to organize the insights of Science, 
Ethics and Religion into a united system of knowledge and belief, 
and is especially interesting in its treatment of the subject of religion. 
xxxi + 722 p., 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 
By JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of the History of Philosophy, Harvard University. 


Outlines of Psychology 


An elementary treatise with some practical applications presupposing 
aserious reader, but not necessarily one trained in either experi- 
mental methods or philosophical inquiries. 

Cloth, 8vo, $1.00 met ; postage 12c. 


The World and the Individual Two VoLUMEs 
Gifford Lectures Delivered before the University of Aberdeen. 
First SERIES 


The Four Historical Conceptions of Being. $3.00 w-/. 
SECOND SERIES 


Nature, Man and the Moral Order. $2.25 m</. 


**Prof. Royce’s work, now completed, is unquestionably one of the 
most important contributions to the leading philosophical discussion 
now going on between the theories of Monism and Pluralism. 
Though I am on the side of it opposed to his, I recognize the great 
ability, originality and brilliancy of his contribution to the argument 
for a monistic view.’’ 

—Pror. G. H. Howison, University of California. 


‘*These two volumes constitute a contribution to Philosophy of 
unique character and rare attractiveness for minds interested in these 
problems.’’ 

—Joun E. Russet, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER HAMMOND, Ph.D. 
Cornell University. 
Aristotle’s Psychology 
A Treatise on the Principle of Life (De Anima and Parva 
Naturalia). Translated with Introduction and Notes. 
86+-339 p., 8vo, cloth, $3.00 met. 
‘* The translation itself is not only more accurate, but also less techni- 
cal and more readable than its predecessors.’’— 7he Nation. 
By C. A. STRONG 
Professor of Psychology, Columbia University. 


Why the Mind has a Body 


10+-355 p., 8vo, cloth, $2.50 met; postage 16c. 

** Intensely interesting and suggestive. It is the most important work 
in the realm of psychology that has come out for many a moon.”’ 

—CHARLES JAMES Woop in 7he Critic. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, °*‘xe0'Toct"*"™* 
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A Student’s 


History of Philosophy 


By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, Ph.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Butler College, Ind. 


A new, revised edition. 


Cloth, xi + 382 pages, 8vo, $3.25 net. 


“A distinctive mark of Professor Rogers’s book is that it is readable. 
Nobody can say as much honestly of the larger histories of philoso- 
phy . . . But Rogers is right good reading.’’—School. 


“Professor Rogers brings to the handling of philosophical problems 
and systems a profound and sympathetic mind ; his exposition, ex- 
cept where he is cramped by limitations of space, is invariably lum- 
inous and fair ; he possesses in a remarkable degree the gift of 
bringing metaphysical questions home to ‘men’s business and 
bosoms ’’; and it may be safely predicted that his book will lead 
many a reader past the presentation of them to the masters them- 
selves—and this, no doubt, is what he desires.”’— 7he Scotsman, Ed- 


inburgh. 


Of the first edition Professor ELtas ComprTon, of Wooster University, 


wrote: 


“It is a college text-book which, in my opinion, combines more merits 


than any of its predecessors in the same field, . . . 


I have adopted 


the work as a text-book for my class of seniors in the history of phi- 
losophy, and recommend it to the general reader who desires a read- 
able book that will give a just, generous and definite knowledge of 


the subject.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


A NEW BOOK ON PSYCHOLOGICAL PATHOLOGY 


The Major Symptoms 


PIERRE 
JANET 


M.D., 


Professor of 
Psychology in 
the Collége de 

France, Director 
of the Psychological 
Laboratory in the 
Clinic of the 
Salpétriére. 


Cloth, 12mo, 
$17.75 net. 


of Hysteria 


Fifteen lectures delivered by Dr. JANET, 
probably the most distinguished living 
student of psychological pathology, before 
the Medical School of Harvard University. 
They add to their high scientific value 
both a characteristically French lucidity 
and the indescribable expression of a very 
attractive personality. 

In both manner and matter the book appeals 
almost as strongly to general readers as to 
those who will find it exceptionally valuable 
in the study of either. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN CO., 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A new book oy 


DR. HERMAN HARRELL HORNE 
Professor of Philosophy in Dartmouth College. 


The Psychological Principles of Education 


Cloth, small 8vo, $1.75 net, by mail, $1.87. 


“It ranks high among books on pedagogy in dignity and accuracy. It is 
extremely well written. . . In the section ‘‘ Educating the Spirit in 
Man ”’ the author has given the most helpful discussion of the topic within 
brief compass that has so far been written.’’— 7he Bookman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
The Philosophy of Education 


5% in. x 8in., 295 p. $1.75 net. 


“This is a choice book distinguished both by breadth and depth of 
view.’’—Outlook, New York. 


The author himself describes the relationship of his two books thus : 
“The first was mostly theory, with some practice; this ( Psyche- 
logical Principles) is mostly practice, with some theory.”’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Persistent Problems 
of Philosophy 


An Introduction to Philosophy through 
a study of Modern Systems 


By MARY WHITON CALKINS 


Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at Wellesley College; Author of 
‘An Introduction to Psychology”’ and ** Der doppelte Standpunkt in der 
Psychologie.”’ Cloth, 8ve, 575 pages, $2.50 net. 


Systems of thought are classified and estimated by their varying answers 
to certain fundamental questions. Exposition and criticism are supported 
by detailed and specific references to available texts. The last chapter 
of the book summarizes contemporary systems and tendencies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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By Dr. HARALD HOFFDING 


Professor in the University of Copenhagen, Author of ‘Outlines of Psychol 
ogy,"’ ‘‘ History of Mpdern Philosophy,’’ Philosophical Problems,’’ etc. 


The Philosophy 
of Religion 


CONTENTS 
I. Problem and Procedure. 


Il. Epistemological Philosophy of Religion. 
Ill. Psychological Philosophy of Religion. 
Religious Experience and Religious Faith—The Development of 
Religious Ideas—Dogmas and Symbols—The Axiom of the Con- 
servation of value—The Principle of Personality. 
IV. Ethical Philosophy of Religion. 
Religion as the basis of Ethics—Religion as a form of Spiritual Cul- 
ture—Primitive and Modern Christianity—We Live by Realities. 
Translated from the German Edition by B. E. MEYER. 
& + 410 pp., 8vo, cl., £7.00 net, by mail $7.15. 


The Problems 
of Philosophy 


Translated by GALEN M. FISHER with a Preface by WILLIAM JAMES. 
Cl., r6mo, 201 pp., $1.00 net ( postage 6 cés.). 


** Prof. William James had this essay by Professor H6ffding of Copenhagen. 
whom he calls “‘ one of the most learned of living philosophers,’’ translated 
for the benefit of his students. He calls attention in an interesting introduc- 
tion to the qualities of manner and of matter which give value to his handling 
of the problems of consciousness, of knowledge, of being and of values. 
Under the last head the author discusses in an illuminating way the ethical 
and religious problems.’’— Congregationalist. 


Of kindred interest by Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH 


In Quest of Light 


‘* Here the ripest scholarship discusses the most important questions that affect 
mankind in the pure English that has almost become a tradition.’’ 
—New York Sun. 


8+- 177 pp., 12mo, cl., $1.00 net. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
SIXTY-FOUR & SIxTY-SIx FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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